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THE MASTER BUILDER. 


The Truth is a builder that buildeth slow, 
Yet builds exceeding strong; 
Each seeming inconsequent, trivial part 


Is tried with the test of a master’s art; 

With the delicate touch of an artist’s hand 

The lightest and tiniest grain of sand 

Is arranged in its place in that edifice grand 
Whose architect never goes wrong. 


The Truth is a builder that few may know, 

The work is so wondrously still; 
Noiselessly, ceaselessly delving the earth, 
Selecting, inspecting each object of worth, 
Exploring the depths of the sea and the air, 
Or the realms of the infinite everywhere, 
Treasure of value beyond compare 

Is gathered with consummate skill. 


The Truth is a builder that buildeth slow, 
Yet the edifice stands for aye; 
When glittering records of warrior’s deeds, 
Bewildering rules of philosophers’ creeds, 
The dogmas of schools and political schemes, 
Fanatical follies, enthusiasts’ dreams, 
And all of the rubbish with which the world teems, 
As stubble has vanished away. 


The Truth is a builder that few may know, 
And yet all the world may see; 
For tribute is levied at every one’s door; 
The weak and the humble, each add to the store; 
And in that great future how great the surprise 
If we, as the shadows escape from our eyes, 
Find the simple have often done more than the wise 
In buildivg that home for the free! 
— Washington Post. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Legislatures of many States con- 
vene this week. The friends of equal 
rights everywhere should try to secure 
municipal suffrage for women wherever 
practicable. More and more, men see the 
grievous injustice of withholding the bal- 
lot from women, who now have oppor- 
tunities for the best education, and ample 
means of acquiring information upon pub- 
lic questions. There is reason to hope for 
some gain in this direction during the com- 
ing year, and for the amelioration of some 
of the hard legal conditions that rest upon 
women. At least, let us ask, in the hope 
that we shall receive. 


2 
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Gov. Russell's inaugural address to the 
Massachusetts Legislature, last Thursday, 
was largely devoted to proposed reforms 
of the suffrage. He denounced the exist- 
ing tax-qualification for voting as a viola- 
tion of “this great primal right of free- 
dom,” and he affirmed that ‘‘the constitu- 
tional provision which would deny to the 
poor man who could not pay his tax-bill, 
the right to vote, should be forever blotted 
out of the constitution of a Christian com- 
monwealth.” But not aword did he utter 
in censure of the exclusion from suffrage 
of one-half of the citizens solely because 
they are women. 





*e+ 

Gov. Russell did not own ‘‘real estate to 
the value of £1,000,” as required by the 
constitution of this State, until afew days 
before his election, when his wife trans- 
ferred to him enough of her land to enable 
him legally to hold the office for which he 
was a candidate; but at the same time no 
amount of land or money upon which she 
is taxed can enable Mrs. Russell even to 
vote for the governor or for any other 
State officer. This seems somehow amiss. 











The Illinois. Equal Suffrage Asecciation | 
is at work with an activity which sets a 
shining example to many less energetic 
States. Conventions have been held al- 
most daily since Jan. 1, and the series will 
continue without intermission till near 
the end of February Mrs. Zerelda G. 
Wallace is the privcipal speaker. All 
these meetings have been arranged under 
the auspices of the State Suffrage Associa- 
tion by Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCul- 
loch, superintendent of Legislative Work 
for the Illinois E.8. A. Active work is 
also going on in Ohio, twenty-nine new 
clubs having been form d there since 
Nov. 1, 1890, by the State organizer, Miss 
Sara Winthrop Smith. 

——_ -* ee - ——_— 


The vote on the admission of women to 
the General Conference in 337 presiding 


elders’ districts is 182,281 for, and 109,033 | 


against. The districts not yet having re- 
ported are chicfly mission and foreign 
conferences. 

+e 





The Cine'nnati Commercial Gazette, ina 
leading editorial on “Municipal Govern- | 


ment,” calls attention to the fact that in 
London every person, man or woman, who 
Owns or rents quarters, however humble, 
even to a room ina cellar or anattic, with- 
in five miles of the city limit, is entitled to 
vote for all municipal officers, and adds: 
‘*We assume that the franchise cannot be 
restricted, but can it not be extended on 
the London plan?’ 


—_e @e—_—__—_—__ 





The laughable paragraph in denuncia- 
tion of the ‘judicial female,” which is 
commented upon at length elsewhere, re- 
calls an incident told by Theodore Parker 
many years ago in his sermon on ‘The 
Public Function of Woman:” 


‘*Foolish young man number one, in a 
liquor shop, of a morning, knocks off the 
ashes from the end of his cigar and says 
to foolish young man number two, who is 
taking soda to wash oft the effects of last 
night’s debauch, or preparing for a similar 
necessity to-morrow morning, in the pres- 
ence of foolish young men number three, 
four, five, six and so on indefinitely: ‘I 
do not like learned young women; they 
puzzle me.’ So they do puzzle him, very 
much. I once heard a foolish young man, 
full of self conceit and his father’s claret, 
say: ‘! would rather have a young wom- 
an ask me to waltz than to explain an al- 
lusion in Dante.’ Very likely; he had 
studied waltzing, and not Dante. And his 
mother, full of conceit and her own hyson, 
said: ‘l perfectly agree with you. My fath- 
er said that women had nothing to do with 
learning.’ Accordingly, he gave her none, 
and that explained the counsel.” 


*o+ 


The Springfield (Mo.) Democrat devotes 
nearly two columns of its first page to an 
appreciative report of a recent meeting of 
the Springfield Woman Suffrage Club. It 
gives the following pleasant description 
of the members present: 


‘The ladies were healthy, comely and 
happy-looking women, and eviden'ly had 
no private grievances to make them dis- 
contented with their respective conditions. 
They were mostly quiet, earnest, intelli- 
gent wives and mothers, with here and 
there a timid maiden who seemed a little 
afraid of the grave issues under consider- 
ation. A brief survey of the room dis- 
closed the fact that the suffrage movement 
in Springfield has the support of some of 
the most prominent ladies of the city. 
There were faces there radiant with en- 
thusiasm for this cause, that are familiar 
to every old citizen of Springfield. A few 
of the mothers had brought their younger 
children, and the little fellows chattered 
and gamboled, while the ladies discussed 
the question of equal rights and the good 
time coming that is soon to gladden the 
world.” 


The Club voted unanimously to work 
for municipal suffrage. 
—_———_ eo oe 


THE AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
Since Miss Trafton’s charming book bear- 
ing this title, which appeared nearly or 
quite a quarter of a century ago, the peripa- 





tetic individual therein described has been | 
so often duplicated and her wanderings | 
so explicitly told that it seems almost ab- | 


surd to write any more articles about her. 
In some instances maligned, in others rid- 
iculed, the American Girl Abroad has 
ceased to be an attractive theme, and so 
far as my acquaintance with her permits 
me to judge, she would like to be let alone 
for a season, until she has established a 
new character for herself, quite distinct 
from types heretofore portrayed. 


Let me, then, in response to the request | 


for asketch on this topic for the WoMAN’'s 
JOURNAL, twist this matter around a little, 


‘ana wulte of what the Amerteon girl will | 
find in life and study abroad, to her 
advantage. 


Last summer, during a short visit to | 
America, I received a letter from an old | 


friend whom [ had not seen for many 
years, one paragraph of which read some- 
thing like this: 


‘*T have a daughter just seventeen, who 
graduates next year from our city high 
school. She has musical talent and good 
intellectual ability, and we wish to give 
her all possible advantages of education. 
I may be prejudiced. but I cannot see how, 
as an American girl, destined to live her 
life in her own land, she can derive any 
special advantages in general culture (mu- 
sic of course excepted) from a year or 
two of study abroad, say in Berlin or 
| Paris. As you have establizhed a school 

for girls in Germany, you must have 
| thought considerably on this subject, and 
I should be glad to know your reasons for 
believing a foreign education desirable for 
our girls.” 


This letter set me, not exactly to think- 
ing, but to thinking concretely, minutely 
and with definiteness, over the advantages 
and disadvantages of foreign training, 
with results somewhat on this wise: 

Ever since America set up for herself, 
| nearly one hundred and twenty years ago, 
| and has each year been celebrating the 

anniversary of her self-ussertion and inde- 

pendence, there has been a premium in the 
| minds of our young people on these two 
| very proper attributes of an honorable re- 

bellion against tyranny and oppression. 
| The occasion for revolt overcome and in- 
dependence established, the spirit never- 
| theless remains, and its cultivation in a 
| greater or less deg.ee goes on in our edu- 
cation, our habits of thought, our modes 
of expression. Our children are born into 
an atmosphere of democratic independence 
which has a tendency to magnify self and its 
chances often far beyond the foundations 
of worth and fact. As children, and while 
children, too often their every positive 
expression of opinion is hailed with de. 
light, as a token of that assertive charac- 
ter which is supposed to be essential to 
the preservation of our né:ional institu- 
tions. They are put forward on parade 
just as soon as the least exhibition of in- 
dividuality makes them at all interesting, 
and grow up with a sense of their impor- 
tance in the home and in society which is 
never observed among the young people of 
other countries. 

All this may be very good for our na- 
| tional welfare while we are still struggling 

for a place among nations, and while re- 

publics are on trial in the court of gov- 
| ernment. It may be even necessary to 
develop in us that strength of nationality 
which has to resist not only armed intrud- 
ers, but the peaceful and invited invasion 
of foreign elements not always of the class 
best adapted to help our patriotism and 
strength, our loyalty to a government of 
the people by the people. But this one 
thing to my mind is certain—that if we 
would not have our young people come 
to the estate of manhood and woman- 
hood with overweening ideas of self, of 
country, of national methods and national 
achievement, if we would not have them 
blind to deficiencies still to be met, obsta- 
cles to progress that ought to be removed 
both in themselves and in the land they 
love, we must give them a glimpse at least 
of other and older fields of culture, a bet- 
ter understanding of the methods of edu- 
cation and government abroad, and some 
personal acquaintance with people who 
have quite another set of ideas. Not that 
these young people are to copy everything 
they see, to adopt all methods or all ideas 
they find abroad; but their vision is to be- 
come enlarged enough to take in the good 
of every land,while not blinking at the evil 
| or the hurtful in our own. They are to see, 
| mark, end inwardly digest the manners of 
| young people who have been reared under 

conditions which even the most assertive 

American deems more polite than our own. 
| They are to observe customs which have 
| the sanction of many centuries, so that 
they have ceased to be on trial, and may 
be said to be the fruit of the best thought 
and most delicate feeling of the countries 
that have adopted them. Just how far these 
| manuers and customs can be introduced 

with advantage into our own society and 

civilization, our young people will in vari- 
| ous ways and degrees decide; but that 
some trace of their amenities and benefi- 
cence will be found in the next generation, 
is almost sure. Whatever adds to grace of 
demeanor, delicacy of adaptation and tact 








| —Wwhatever deepens in us the sense of ob- 


ligation to others, especially to those who 
have gone before us, preparing pleasant 
ways for us—whatever increases in us the 





sense net reverence ter the development of 
| our kind as seen in history and art, stud- 
| led where their achievements have had 
widest arena and strongest incentive—all 
these advantages we must, or may, owe to 
a fairly prolonged stay abroad. 

To come down to particulars and very 
minute details in illustration of what I 
| have just written, let me instance the fol- 
lowing points, which are only a few among 
many: ‘The American girl sent abroad for 
study and general cultivation of mind and 
manners, is ushered into the midst of a 
dispensation where the young person is 
not the important being that she is in our 
own land. Here she finds that age has its 
precedence and privilege far beyond what 
she has known at home. If she ventures 
to pass through a doorway in advance of a 
lady older than herself, or if she permits 
herself to be seated in a room where even 
one older person is standing, she will soon 
receive, either by word or look, an em- 
phatic reminder of this fact. She must 
walk and sitand drive always at the left of 
this older lady, must watch for every pos- 
sible opportunity of rendering her service, 
and must in tone, attitude, word and man- 
ner give expression to that reverence 
which age with its experience and accom- 
plishment has a right to claim. She will 
find also that the strong assertion of opin- 
ion, naturally hastily formed and imma- 
ture, will not advance her in the good 
graces of cultured people; and their atti- 
tude toward her harshly-expressed likes 
and dislikes will not take the form of 
amused tolerance, as itis apt to doin Amer- 
ica, but, at the best, of quiet condemnation, 
none the less severe because of its quiet- 
ne3s. She will often find herself regarded 
with that pitying air that one has for a 
spoiled child. Her extravagance in dress, 
her endless small expenditures for candy 
and unsubstantial trifles, will be looked 
upon as results of a training and education 
that have very little tendency to curb 
wrong impulses, and to restrain unwhole- 
some tastes and tendencies. She will find 
her irregular, desultory ways of living and 
studying looked upon with wonderment 
approaching almost to disdain ; and her ir- 
responsible conduct, which is thought so 
pretty, often, in society at home, regarded 
with that elevation of eyebrow and shoul- 
der that betrays a question as to her real 
character and principles. She will soon 
learn that she carries her country on her 
back, for with every loud conversation with 
her friends in the street or railway car, 
some native inhabitant will murmur under 
his breath, ‘‘Americans.” This is the sad- 
dest feature in misconduct away from 
home, and especially in these older coun- 
tries, where America is looked upon as the 
land whence all sorts of eccentricities and 
extravagances may be expected. Let the 
Americin girl be patriotic enough to see 
that no evil report of ‘the land we love the 
best,’ comes through her inattention to 
these minor (?) morals, which are really as 
truly required in America a3 elsewhere, 
and prevail there far more than some of 
our travelling public have given foreigners 
reason to believe. 

I cannot seem to blame so much our sys- 
tem of training young people, without add- 
ing a word of cheerful congratulation that 
in so many, many important particulars, 
the young men and women who sojourn 
abroad for a time, leave an impress upon 
this older community and society no less 
needed and no less wholesome than that 
which foreign life may have wrought upon 
them. It has often seemed to me that if 
the present generation of children grow- 
ing up in America could be transferred to 
Germany, and the children of Germany 
who are now five years old could be set 
down in America, for a decade, the gain 
to the civilization of both countries would 
be almost incalculable. I once said as 
much to a German gentleman who has a 
large school for boys onthe Rhine. ‘*‘Yes,”’ 
he replied, ‘tit would doubtless be an ex- 
cellent thing for American children; but 
what would our boys and girls learn over 
there?”—a remark which does not give 
any false impression as to the general con- 
ceit of Germans regarding their system of 
education and training. A thousand re- 
joinders sprang to my tongue’s end as the 
American blood in my veins rushed pa- 
triotically to the very tips of my fingers; 
but, in the heat of the moment, only this 
was left for speech: ‘‘Your boys would 
acquire a broader, higher regard for wom- 
en, and your girls would grow up no long- 
er to tolerate the treatment they now re- 
ceive from German men,’’—a prediction 
that needs a whole separate chapter for 
its justification. Mary B. WILLARD. 








CON CERNIN G WOMEN. 


Mrs. Epison, atieel of the inventor, is a 
good musician, and she and her step- 
children constantly practise together. 

Mrs. ELLEN A. COODWIN was lately 
elected a member of the Cambridge( Mass.) 
School Board, in place of Miss Alice M. 
Longfellow, resigned. 

Mrs. ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS is 
writing her experiences in Alaska and Bra- 
zil. They will be published in a series of 
articles called ‘‘From Palm to Glacier.” 

Mrs. GEORGE Hvye, who lately died in 
New Orleans, was a woman of considerable 
business prominence. She had for many 
years successfully managed the large box 
manufactory leit her at her husband’s 
ceath. 

Miss M. A. Bootn, of Longmeadow, 
England, has been admitted to the Royal 
Microscopical Society, and is to edit the 
society’s paper, the Observer. This jour- 
nal will be devoted to natural history, 
science, and microscopy. 

REV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD has been 
elected an honorary member of the Trinity 
Hi-torical Society of Dallas, Tex. She has 
also been elected State superintendent of 
the department of peace and arbitration 
by the Connecticut State W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. CHARITY HATHAWAY, of Beemer 
Hill, Sullivan County, Pa., is said to be 
the only woman in the country who is by 
profession a trapper and dealer in raw 
furs. Last season she cleared nearly $450 
from the sale of furs and ginseng root. 
Most of the furs were obtained by herself. 

Mrs. S. West MILLER, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has bought the Cabinet-Mek.r, a 
magazine published in that city in the in- 
terest of furniture dealers, etc. Mrs. 
Miller has edited the Cabinet-Maker for 
several years, and is known as a woman 
of literary ability and business tact. 

Misses KATE and CARIE MANN, recent 
graduates of the IowaAgricultural College, 
will put their knowledge to practical use. 
They are starting a small fruit farm in 
Kossuth county, and will also experiment 
in raising sugar beets. They propose to 
do the work themselves. 

Mrs. SALLIE JOY WUGITE, the retiring 
president of the New England Women’s 
Press Association, has been invited to pre- 
sent the subject of ‘‘Women in Journal- 
ism,” at the fortieth anniversary of the 
first National Woman's Rights Conven- 
tion, the last of this month. 

Rev. ANNA H. SHAw, Mrs. Clara B. 
Colby and Miss Lucy E. Anthony ‘re- 
ceived” at the Riggs House in Washing- 
ton on New Year’s Day, in the absence of 
Miss Susan B. Anthony. Miss Shaw will 
give a fortnight to work in Canada, begin- 
ning to-morrow in Toronto. 

NELLIE FARJEON, the nine-year-old 
child of the English novelist B. L. Far- 
jeon, and his American wife who was a 
daughter of the actor Joe Jefferson, is 
said to show remarkable ability as a com- 
poser of music. It is not an uncommon 
thing for the little girl to sit down at the 
piano and improvise a song, both words 
and music. Her father is editing a little 
book of her compositions. 

Emma ABBOTT has just died of pneumo- 
nia in Salt Lake City. The whole musical 
world will regret her. She had not only 
a beautiful voice, but sound principle. 
Many persons still remember how she 
once gave up a lucrative engagement rather 
than sing in an opera which she regarded 
as having a demoralizing tenden@y. This 
action brought upon her much ridicule 
from the frivolous, but won her the lasting. 
esteem of the upright. 

Miss ADA NAOML THOMPSON, an Eng- 
lish girl whose honors have somewhat 
paled before Miss Fawcett’s, has a record 
of success hardly less creditable. Being 
poor, she began her work in a Board 
School, and had no home incitements to 
study. At twelve years old she took a 
scholarship in the Islington High School. 
When only fourteen she passed the Oxford 
Junior examination with honors, and a 
year later took honors in botany and a 
second scholarship, followed in the suc- 
ceeding year by honors at the Cambridge 
Senior examination. At seventeen she 
passed the entrance examinations to Lon- 
don University, gained a scholarship at 
Bedford College, took the Lady Stanley 
botany prize and the Somerville Scientific 
prize, and, having achieved distinction in 
the teachers’ examination at Cambridge 
University, settled down at nineteen as 
assistant mistress of the York High School, 
a position of much dignity. 





“I AM A MAN! I AM A MAN!” 

During the last few weeks, the editorial 
columns of the New York Christian Advo- 
cate have been devoted to an ecclesiastical 
campaign against the admission of women 
to the General Conference. Campaign 
does not seem to be the right word, for 
there was no line of battle on the woman 
side of the question. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Buckley drew up all his heavy artillery, 
big guns and little guns, and opened a 
regular fusillade and bombardment upon 
women in general, and one woman in par- 
ticular. When we consider Dr. Buckley's 
assertion that women are too emotional, 
and too hot-headed, and too impulsive, and 
too full of resentment to enter into the 
heated discussions of the General Confer- 
ence, it is amusing to note the ‘masterly 
inactivity” of the women. Indeed, as the 
bombardment proceeded it became ludi- 
crous, and finally appeared to be no conflict 
at all, and the editor of the Christian Ad- 
vocate no longer appeared as a general 
marshalling his forces in battle array, but 
rather as a lusty chanticleer perched upon 
the theological fence, flapping his wings 
and crowing: 

“Tam aman! Iam aman!” 

Now that his manly voice has ceased to 
trouble the Sabbath calm by these chanti- 
cleerian ez-cathedras, ic may not be un- 
profitable to note the masterly fallacies of 
this ‘masterful logician.” Like Chinese 
fireworks, they will be found to have pro- 
duced some startling effects with little ma- 
terial and much less powder. All his ful- 
minations against the admission of women 
to the General Conference are reducible to 
two assumptions: 

1. Such admission is contrary to Scrip- 
ture. 

2. Such admission will tend to the ad- 
vancement of woman suffrage. 

In regard to the first reason, it may be 
said that Dr. Buckley is not the first man 
in ecclesiastical history who has assumed 
to have a divine zeal and mission for the 
interpretation of Scripture. The progress 
of the human race Godward and Christ- 
ward has been impeded and fettered at 
almost every step by popes, bishops, and 
ecclesiastical writers who have always 
claimed to know jast what God thought 
and Paul meant. Nor will the editor of the 
Christian Advocate be the first man who 
has mistaken his own narrow personal 
prejudices for an inspiration from God. 
Ecclesiastical history is full of the ceme- 
teries of dead fallacies. There is nothing 
that dies so hard as a religious prejudice 
or fallacy, and the funeral cortege that 
follows it to the grave is always large, and 
always imposing be-ause of the presence 
of pontifical robes and bishops’ hats. 

Strange to say, the very men who ought 
to detect and expose these fallacies are the 
last to admit them. It was the people 
who recognized and received Jesus as their 
Saviour, while the Jewish ecclesiastics 
‘sought how they might kill him ;" it was 
the people of Germany who received the 
teachings of Luther, while popes and 
priests hunted him down, as wild beasts 
their prey, from one end of Germany to the 
other; it was the people who crowded the 
little Epworth cemetery to listen to John 
Wesley preaching upon his father’s tomb 
when ecclesiastical authority had shut the 
doors of the parish church against him; it 
was the people who felt the enormity of 
the sin of human slavery, while many ec- 
clesiastics and some Christian Advocates, 
among them the New York Christian Ad- 
wvocate, were still laboring to prove that 
Paul indorsed slavery. 

It is too late in the nineteenth century of 
general enlightenment and education for 
men and women to receive any man’s in- 
terpretation of a passage of Scripture as 
true simply because he claims it to be. 
John Wesley was a great and good man, 
and rendered important services to the ad- 
vancement of Christianity; but who be- 
lieves the Bible teaches witchcraft, simply 
because John Wesley declared that no man 
or woman could be a Christian and believe 
in the Bible who does not believe in witch- 
craft? Our belief in John Wesley’s great- 
ness and goodness is not minified because 
he failed to interpret certain passages of 
Scripture correctly. We simply believe 
that he was by no means inspired by di- 
vine omniscience. Dr. Buckley, we will 
venture to say, believes that he believes in 
the Scripture, though he does not believe 
in witchcraft; unless, indeed, the possible 
admission of the women to the General 
Conference should convert him to that be- 
lief. Intelligent men and women no longer 
take any interpretation of Scripture to be 
true simply because it bears the endorse- 
ment of popes, bishops, priests, or eccle 
siastical writers. They do not believe in 
papal infallibility because a whole line of 
popes and councils have declared it to be 
true. They do not believe in infant dam- 
nition because John Calvia declared it to 
be certain. They do not believe in witch- 
craft because John Wesley declared it to 
be a necessary sequence of a belief in 
Scripture. Neither do they believe that 
God made woman as an appendix to man, 








| 








and gave man power over her soul and 
body, because Dr. Buckley is illogical 
enough to interpret a divine prophecy as a 
command. 

What constitutes true Christianity? 
Christianity is the religion of Christ. Its 
spirit is Christlike, and the thoughtful 
Christian man and woman will accept no 
interpretation of the Scripture that is not 
Christlike in its spirit. It was a most no- 
ticeable fact that in the recent editorials of 
the New York Christian Advocate there 
was plenty said about Adam, and Moses, 
and Paul, and Peter, and John, but they 
contained neither the name nor the spirit 
of Christ, and not a single quotation from 
the Sermon on the Mount. We repeat 
again that Dr. Buckley has given no ade- 
quate evidence of being a divinely ap- 
pointed interpreter of the Scripture re- 
garding woman; on the contrary, the 
spirit in which he has conducted this dis- 
cussiou has been so evidently one of a bit- 
ter personal prejudice that thoughtful 
readers will hereafter question closely the 
editorial utterances of the New York Chris- 
tian Advocate upon any subject whatever. 
Dr. Buckley assumes throughout the dis- 
cussion what everybody knows to be false, 
viz.: that the Bible teaches some system 
of church policy. It has been the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Christianity, 
as contrasted with other so-called relig- 
ions, that it enjoined no set forms of relig- 
ious policy or ceremonial forms of wor- 
ship. It gives a rule for individual life 
and individual character-building, and it 
left the church free to conform to all the 
customs of the ages and social conditions 
where it should be developed. Church 
policy is entirely man-made, and has been 
good or bad according as the men who 
formulated it have been wise or otherwise. 
Dr. Buckley has drawn a vivid picture of 
a General Conference with ministers jump- 
ing to their feet shouting to be heard by 
the chair, and we quite agree with him 
that women would feel very much out of 
place in such a Christian assembly. Can 
Dr. Buckley imagine the gentle and divine 
preacher of Galilee upon the floor of the 
General Conference leaping and shouting, 
and wildly gesticulating to be heard and 
recognized by the presiding bishop? 

The second reason assigned by Dr. Buck- 
ley against the admission of women to the 
General Conference, and which seems to 
run like the main thread through all of his 
arguments, is a fallacy dragged into the 
discussion to alierfate all men and women 
who do not believe in woman suffrage. 
The same reasoning would prevent women 
from being Sabbath-school superinten- 
dents, class-leaders, officers of missionary 
societies—in short, would prevent woman 
from representing herself or her family in 
any public Christian work whatsoever, lest 
by so doing she might advance the cause 
of woman suffrage. But, not content with 
thus befogging the question, he gives a 
quotation from a speech which he claims 
to have heard a woman make twenty 
years ago ina woman suffrage convention. 
As nearly as his reasoning can be reduced 
to a syllogism, it stands thus: 

“Twenty years ago I heard a woman 
say, ina woman suffrage convention, that 
the Bible was the great foe to woman's 
advancement; therefore, all women who 
believe in woman suffrage are atheists. 
Some women in the Methodist Church be- 
lieve in woman suffrage; therefore, some 
Methodist women are atheists ” 

We leave the intelligent reader ‘‘to think 
upon these things” as emanating from the 
official organ of Methodism. For a logical 
mind, this certainly caps the climax of his 
fallacious reasoning. Certainly Dr. Buck- 
ley knows full well that a woman suffrage 
convention is a political convention, and 
includes in its members women of all the 
creeds and no creeds. It would be quite 
as pertinent for Dr. Buckley to quote 
Robert Ingersoll as to quote what any 
woman said ina woman suffrage conven- 
tion. The Woman Suffrage Suciety is a 


political organization that contains such | 


antipodes of religious belief as Frances 
Willard and Matilda Joslyn Gage, just as 
the Republican party contains such the- 
ological polarities as Dr. Buckley and 
Robert Ingersoll. 

Sex! Sex! That was what Dr. Buck- 
ley talked about at the General Confer- 





ence at Cincinnati and New York, until he | 


brought the blush to the checks of pure 
Christian manhood. That was the insinu- 
ating theme of a presiding elder at a recent 
preachers’ meeting at Chicago, which 
called forth hisses from young men who, 
though young, could yet preach their 
elders a sermon on purity from the text, 
‘Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” We have watched this dis- 
cussion with intense interest, and we do 
not believe that any man who is not pure 
enough to look into the face of a pure 
Christian woman and see not sex, but soul 
—we do not believe that man is pure 
enough to be a Christian bishop, an editor 
of a Christian Advocate, or a presiding 
elder, or to stand as a Christian pastor in 
a Christian pulpit, and preach to pure- 


| 
| 
| 


souled women the pure and perfect gospel 
of Christ.—Rena A. Michaels, in Chicago 
Tribune. 





BABYLONIAN TREASURE-TROVE. 


BEDFORD PARK, LONDON, DEc. 18, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 


We have just had, at the British Muse- | sound of my pleading for equal rights, | 


light dawned upon them, and we are now | 


um, an interesting course of lectures, bya 
specialist in such studies, on ‘The Re- 
ligion and Sacred Literature of the Baby- 
lonians.” 

In the Assyrian and Nimrod rooms, and 
in the thousands of tablets of cuneiform 
inscriptions which are treasured there, 
abundant material is at hand for illustrat- 
ing these lectures, and Mr. Boscawen has 
given gallery-round lectures, on subse- 
quent days, for that purpose, which vivi- 
fled and verified his lectures most satis- 
factorily. 

I think we are indebted to an American 
writer, Zénaide A. Ragozin, for the two 
volumes of the “Story of the Nations” 
series, in which she has so ably dealt with 
the history of Chaldea and of Assyria by 
the light of recent researches. They were 
published about three years ago, by Put- 
nam and Fisher Unwin. No doubt many of 
your readers are acquainted with them. 

These lectures furnish fresh treasure- 
trove which has been unearthed at inter- 
vals for the last fifty years, dating from 
Layard’s and the early French excavations, 
to those of the late George Smith and 
others of the British Museum. 

The famous mounds which cover the 
ruins and records of the cities and civili- 
zation of the past abound in the valleys 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, and many of 
them are still unopened. 

Now that the cuneiform characters can 
be read by philologists and interpreted by 
means of bi-lingual inscriptions, like those 
of the Rosetta stone, the contents of the 
libraries of Babylon and Nineveh are as 
open to scholars as the hieroglyphics of 
the Egyptian monoliths and papyri. 

The cuneiform records are on small 
terra cotta tablets,varying in size from that 
of an octavo to a duodecimo page. They 
are also on cones and cylinders of clay, 
and on little pillars (enlarged cylinders) 
about two feet high, with eight, ten or 
twelve sides, each about the width of a 
newspaper columa. ‘They have all been 
fired, like porcelain, and the neat writing 
or printing is in perfect preservation. 
Many of the inscriptions on bricks and 
cylinders have been printed from metal 
plates, anticipating Gutenberg by thou- 
sands of years. 

The date on one of the tablets is 3800 
B. C., and this is by no means the oldest. 
Others, in a much more archaic style of 
writing, have no dates, but are evidently 
of a much eurlier time. There are over 
15,000 of these tablets and cylinders in the 
British Museum, beside long galleries of 
stone-engraven records, and statues and 
obelisks and other monuments covered 
with writing. 

It is evident, therefore, that the field of 
research thus opened is vast and various, 
archze vlogical, philological, ethnographi- 
cal, historical, and, not least interesting, 
bibliological. It was to this last aspect 
that the lectures were particularly de- 
voted. 

The ear)y literature of Babylonia, which 
we possess, may be divided into three 
classes, coeval with periods of social devel- 
opment and intellectual progress: 

1. The primitive ideas. 

2. Religious forms and ideas in connec- 
tion with local centres, each of which had 
its special god and hierarchy. 

3. The growth of a national period, with 
a national religion, and its psalms and 
hymns of praise. We can read these in 
the records, and we have, besides, thou- 
sands of tablets on secular subjects, leases 
and contracts and mortgages, and the like, 
also treatises referring to anatomy, lists 
of diseases of children, and mathematical 
calculations; all indicating an advanced 
state of civilization, in which the property 
and family rights of women are clearly 
inferred. R. Moore. 
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PROGRESS IN MAINE. 
Mrs. Ann F. Greeley, the W.C. T. U. State 
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Superintendent of Franchise in Maine, | 


in her report to the State Convention at 
Portland, said encouragingly: ‘In my 
experience of more than thirty years’ 
labor in the cause of equal rights, [ have 
never known the reform make the prog- 
ress in ten years that it has in the past 
twelve months.” 

After giving accounts of work in other 
places, she says of her own local Union: 


‘So marked has been the change in the 
sentiment of the Ellsworth Union within 
the past year in regard to the cause of 
equal rights, and so successful the efforts 
that bave been made to accomplish the 
change, that I will record it, with the 
hope that the Unions that have neglected 
the franchise department will profit by the 
experience and do likewise. Three years 
ago, your superintendent was the only 
pronounced suffragist in our Union. So 
averse were the members to listening to 


that subject, I have been told many times 
that if | persisted in talking on that re- 
form [I should break up the Union; but in 
every meeting where I had a chance to 
speak, | endeavored to prove to our peo- 
ple that all efforts in the cause of prohi- 
bition were abortive without the ballot, 
and that the enfranchisement of women is 
the right arm of the W.C. TIT. U. At last, 
their ears becoming accustomed to the 


a unit on the subject. Last June our 


Union voted unanimously to devote the | 
first and fourth evening of every month | 


to the cause of equal rights, and as we 
have not the means to employ lecturers, 
we read selections from the best lectures 
on the subject, and from the Woman's 
JOURNAL and the Woman's Column, and 
close the evening's exercises with discus- 
sions suggested by the readings. This, [ 
find, has led us to study the Declaration 
of Independence, the basis upon which 
our government was founded.” 
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TOASTING “THE LADIES,” 


At a banquet lately given by the Citi- 
zens’ Club of Fredonia, N. Y., to Hon. 
Warren B. Hooker, Congressman elect 
from that district, Mr. L. McKinstry was 
called upon to respond to the toast: 


‘The ladies. The club endorses the 
toast: 1st, because its members are gen- 
tlemen, and, 2d, because they are not yet 
prepared to oppose the new-fangled notion 
of political equality, though, of course, 
tradition will influence the least enlight- 
ened.”’ 

Mr. McKinstry said: 

After the right of suffrage has been 
bestowed, as it has been, upon nearly 
every male being in the semblance of hu- 
manity, black and white, ignorant as well 
as learned, even upon the most vicious and 
degraded and barbaric specimens that the 
old world can spew upon our shores—un- 
der these circumstances, when the women 
of the land, whether few or many, demand 
that their voice shall also be heard in the 
councils of the government, we are insult- 
ing our own wives and mothers and sisters 
when we say they are not competent. We 
are classing them with the only remaining 
human beings excluded from the polls, 
namely, idiots and Iudians. 

You speak of the notion of political 
equality as ‘‘new-fangled.”” Why, sir, it is 
as old as the Declaration of Independence. 
The moment you admit the soundness of 
that document, that taxation without rep- 
resentation is tyranny, that all laws de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed, you give away the whole 
case in Opposition to the political equality 
of all citizens of these United States, re- 
gardless of sex. 

If you believe in a government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people, 
you cannot consistently deny to women, 
as a moiety of the people, their full share 
in the control of that government. 

There will always be lovable women, 
and when you fear that conferring politi- 
cal rights upon them is going to divest the 
sex of its most attractive attributes, that 
the beings whom artists have delighted 
to portray and poets to canonize, since 
the dawn of art and literature, will be no 
more, you may as well fear that human 
nature will be blotted out. Since the 
event that inaugurated the redemption of 
a lost world, when devoted women were 
‘last at the cross and earliest at the grave,” 
down through all the ages where heroism 
and love adorn the historic page, the 
characteristic nature of woman has re- 
mained the same, devoted and self-sacri- 
ficing. Like Goldsmith’s village parson, 
she has ever 
‘‘Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way.”’ 
And no matter how many political rights 
are entrusted to her, still will it be true 
that 

‘Love rules the court, the camp, the grove.” 
In every man’s calendar of saints will ap- 
pear the sacred names of mother and wife, 
and the glory and salvation of America 
will continue to be in our countless happy 
homes, each irradiated and consecrated by 
a true woman’s love. 


7~oe 


WHO KILLS THE BIRDS? 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Women are very widely reproached for 
wearing on their bonnets stuffed birds, 
wings, feathers, and other results of a 
wholesale and cruel onslaught upon our 
feathered friends. 
proached, if it were only for the bad taste 
of carrying about and exhibiting such 
monstrosities. One flutters to see the poor 
smashed, tortured-looking things with 
their glassy eyes, squeezed into unnatural 
contortions, suggestive of their miserable 
and agonized ending. 

But there is something to be said in the 
girls’ defence. Each year some mysteri- 
ous conclave, composed, I believe, of men, 
Gecides what goods shall be manufactured 
and produced for public sale. Those 
goods appear, and one has little choice but 




















They ought to be re- | 


| dangerous signs of the times. 
| 


to acceptthem. Everything else is pretty | 


nearly swept away. One year we have 
tricots and satines, another year we have 
cloths and challies, another year tweeds 


| and goodness knows what; and the girls 
| must take what it pleases the manufactur- 





| for smashed birds. 


ers to provide for them. Really, we 
women have no more to do with it than 
the man in the moon. 

So itis with the bonnet trimmings. It 
was not that the women uttered a demand 
It was the providers 
of wholesale trimmings—men again—who 
determined that for a novelty they would 
provide birds, whole or in remnants. 


| last decade of it. 


Wanting a rather smart bonnet this year, 
I determined to buy une ready made as I 
passed through Boston. I went to two or 
three establishments, and every bonnet 
brought me was trimmed with an eleva- 
ted pyramid of which the foundation and 
principal feature was a contorted bird. It 
all helped to pile up into a natty and 
fairly becoming arrangemeut that might 
be called ‘-very stylish.”’ I looked through 
counters after counters, and saw birds and 
remnants of birds by the thousands and 
teris of thousands, and almost nothing else. 
It had pleased the manufacturer to give 
us these and these only. Finally I chose a 
reasonable bonnet, but made the stipula- 
tion that the smashed bird should be re- 
moved. I suggested a gray flower of some 
kind instead. So the bird was abstracted, 
and we instituted a search for something 
to set up again the mortified-looking head- 
dress that remained. I went over two 
large floors devoted to innumerable cases 
all filled with endless deformed bird car- 


| casses, and there was actually not a single 


gray flower to be found in the whole great 
establishment. Finally a little spray of 
gray wheat was discovered, and with it 
I had the bonnet perked up again in a pas- 
sable manner. 

Now it is not to be hoped that every 
woman will act in this determined and 
strong-minded fashion, still less the girls. 
I wish they would; but they will not. 
They will take what the men who provide 
our supplies please to give them. 

We come, therefore, to the conclusion 
that it is the men after all that have 
brought all this upon us. What shall we 
do with them? Shall we print a petition 
and send it around to the great stores and 
manufacturers, humbly suggesting that 
we are tired of acting as undertakers to 
carry around their deceased victims? Or 
what shall we do to secure a novelty of 
some kind in the spring that shall fill the 
men’s pockets without subjecting the 
women to reproach? ‘he men are really 
at the bottom of it all, though the women 
bear the blame. But the women must 
manage to make it too hot for them some- 
how. 8. E. B. 
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PITH AND POINT. 





The exercise of forbearance is harder 
exercise than taking a tweaty-mile walk. 
Not disparagement nor slander kills the spirit of 

the brave; 
Fling a torch down, upward ever burns the 
brilliant flame it gave. 
—Sir Edwin Arnold. 

There is a vast difference between wings 
and stilts, although many persons mistake 
the one for the other.—Lilian Whiting. 

The melancholy hours of yesterday 
must not return; [ am rightful monarch, 
and, with God to aid, I will not be de- 
throned by any rebellious passion that may 
rear its standard against me.—Sir Walter 
Scott's Journal. 

Thou hast no secrets that are hid from God, 

Thine inmost places by His feet are trod. 

Hast thou sin there? It lies before His sight; 

Die, if thou must, but cast it from thee quite. 

—Robert Lowell. 

It is impossible to study the story of 
labor without a certainty that the vote for 
women would carry an education and a 
power for justice hitherto unknown. For 
this, if for no other reason, [ count myself 
hereafter a worker for the cause.—rs. 
Helen Campbell. 

If I thought politics were necessarily 
dirty,—the unholy scramble for power 
into which, too often, they degenerate,—I 
should never wish my boys to become 
voters. If not fit for my girls, politics are 
not fit for my boys.—Mrs. Zerelda G. Wal- 
lace. 

Dost deem him weak who owns his strength is 
tried? 

Nay, we may safest lean on him that grieves: 
The pine has immemorially sighed; 

The enduring poplar’s are the trembling leaves. 

—John Vance Cheney. 

‘*We, the people,” under the pressure of 
a cleaner civilization, must come to mean 
women as well as men, and the prophecy 
of Lord Macaulay will be proven false 
when intelligent and good men and wom- 
en shall walk hand in hand, natural and 
mutual lovers that they are, to the ballot 
box, and beyond, even to legi:lative halls. 
—Mrs. Louise S. Rounds. 

He was uo doubt a gallant gentleman 
who said, ‘This is the woman's century”; 
and yet to my mind the fact that sucha 
thing could be said is one of the most 
We read 
that ‘‘male and female created he them,” 
and God gave them dominion together. 
Together they must rise or fall. There 
is no man’s cause that is not woman’s, 
and no woman’s that is not man’s. So 
if this be the woman’s century. let us 
rejoice that we have entered upon the 
Let us rejoice that 
men and women together see that it is to 
each other’s interest to work together. 
We may be coming to a woman’s cen- 
tury in a sense which we very little im- 
agine. Into it must be put the strength 
of manhood as well as the patience of 
womanhood.—ev. Annis F. Eastman. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Seventeen years ago, Miss Ticknor, of 
Boston, having been often asked fo direct 
the reading of young girls, founded a s0- 
ciety to encourage home study. ‘This so- 
ciety, including at first half a dozen names, 
now has a membership of 524 active stu- 
dents, whose intellectual work is planned 
and simplified by the office. 


Grace Denio Litchfield, author of the 
charmiog story of childhood, ‘Little He 


and She,” is a sister of Mrs. Lawrence | 


Turnbull, who endowed the Turnbull chair 
of literature in Johns Hopkins University, 
and who is herself a writer. Her novel, 
“The Catholic Man,’ was issued last 
spring. 

The Providence W. C. T. U. has estab- 
lished a lunch-room for young women, 
where they can spend a quiet noon-hour. 
It is attractively furnished, and accommo- 
dates over 400. These have free access to 
the library and classes in penmanship, and 
in the winter to lectures on dressmaking 
and other useful arts. 

Mrs. J. C. Bare, of Baldwin, Kan., writes 
that the Prairie City Alliance, after a full 
discussion of the subject, decided in favor 
of woman suffrage. So far as she can 
learn, all the State organizers an. officers 
of the Kansas Alliance are suffrage men. 
The principles, she says, upon which the 
alliance is organized, give to women every 
right accorded to men. They have equal 
opportunities to vote upon every question 
brought before the lodge, can be delegates 
to conventions, etc. 

D. Lothrop Company have started a new 
illustrated monthly called The Story Teller. 
Each number consists of a complete serial 
story. ‘The first number, that of Novem- 
ber, contained a story of adventure, ‘*The 
Silver City,” by Fred A. Ober; the Decem- 
ber issue consisted of a story of Western 
life, “‘'wo Young Homesteaders,” by 
Mrs. Theodora R. Jenness; and the Janu- 
ary serial is **The Dogberry Bunch,” by 
Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood. The 
Story Teller costs $1 50 per year, and is ex- 
cellent literature for young people. 

The January Jenness-Miller Magazine 
contains contributions by Countess de 
Montaigu on **The Art of Conversation” ; 
Mrs. Livermore on ‘Women of Yesterday 
and Tvo-day”; Madame Belloe’s ‘History 
of Tapestry”; Mrs. Annie Jenness- Miller's 
serial ‘*The Philosopher of Driftwood” ; 
articles, stories, and poems by Mrs. M. E. 
W. Sherwood, Bessie Barrow, Virginia B 
Harrison, Mary Morgan, Jennie L. Seibold, 
andothers. A social department describes 
the doings of fashionable people ali over 
the world, with the latest fashions and 
illustrations. 

H.C. Adams, Ph. D.,in The Chautauquan 
for January, gives a graphic description of 
‘*How the People are Counted.” He says 
that women seem to be better adapted 
than men to the nimble work of managing 
the machines used in the census office. 
He quotes from the superintendent of the 
census as fullows: ‘*The average number 
counted by the women clerks was 9,590 
families, or 47,950 persons; and by men 
clerks 6,587 families, or 32,935 persons. 
Thus the women averaged nearly one-half 
more than the men. Of the forty-three 
who counted more than 10,000, thirty- 
eight were women, and only five men.” 

The Agricultural College of Kansas is a 
‘practical school. The industries pursued 
by the twenty-seven graduates show that 
during their course all the twenty-one 
young men had farming and gardening 
from two to eight terms, and carpentry 
from one to ten terms, and the six young 
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women all had cooking and dairying for a | 
term each, and sewing from one to six | 


terms. 
Three had telegraphy. 


dents below the fourth-year class, 237 took | 
for one or more terms shop-work, 102 | 


farming and gardening, 98 printing, 71 
telegraphy, 18 music, 24 cooking and but- 
ter-making, and 139 sewing. 

The first number of the Pilot for 1891 
contains portrait and biographical sketch 
of Patrick Donahoe, its founder, who has 
just resumed control of it; editorials on 
the present crisis in Irish affairs; and valu- 
able and opportune contributions. The 
departments, and special literary features, 
which have made the Pilot prized as a 
family paper, as ‘‘Our Boys and Girls,” 
Correspondents’ Column,” ete.. are up to 
their usual standard. ‘The paper has been 
enlarged so as to give about a page addi- 
tional of reading matter; and, altogether, 
enters on its fifty-sixth year with a good 
editorial staff, agrowing subscription, and 
a field as wide as the country. It has one 
serious drawback. however; it does not 
favor equal rights for women. 

The International Committee of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
with head quarters at Chicago, numbers 21 
members. The committee employs two 
international seerstaries, and one office 
“28 Temary. “There are 13 State associations 
regularly organized, having State chair- | 
men. 


Seven of these States employ State |} 


Nine had more or less of printing. | 
Of the 476 stu- | 
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secretaries. In 1886 there were 113 asso- 
ciations in 20 States. At present there are 
203 in 30 States. Thirty-two associations 
report membership of 3,475. Seventeen 
have rooms for association purposes; 20 
report current expenses $9,717.95; four 
have gymnasiums, and nearly all carry on 
gospel meetings and Bible and training 
classes. Among the college associations, 
138 report a membership of 6,104; 24 have 
rooms; 54 hold monthly missionary meet- 
ings; 50 report 105 Bible classes; and 73 
report 262 who intend to be foreign mis- 
sionaries. 

A correspondent of the St. Johnsbury 
(Vt.) Caledonian, supposing, for instance, 
that a number of women had been sent to 
Montpelier as representatives, and had 
been granted seats in the House, wonders 
if it is likely that on the last night of the 
session they would have ‘‘pitched in” and 
helped on the drunken row, strewing 
books, breaking windows, and destroying 
property geverally? ‘There is meat enough 
in that question to last the average Ver- 
mont debating society all winter. This 
correspondent wants to know further if 
this “reform” Legislature of 1890 passed 
any measure to exempt Vermont women 
who are tax-payers from being taxed to 
pay expenses of that last night’s work? 
and if not, why not? These questions also 
are passed along to the debating societies 
for settlement.—Burlington Free Press. 

A writer in the New York Sar saw a 
demonstration of the gallantry of the 
street newsboy in Brooklyn. On Fulton 
Street one of the evening newspapers has 
a delivery room in a basement, descent to 
which is made by a steep and narrow stair- 
way. When the wagon with the ‘‘extras” 
arrived, about 7.30, there was a knot of 
youngsters at the head of the stairway, 
some thirty in number, of whom half a 
dozen were girls. ‘he driver threw his 
bundle into the basement to the distribu- 
tor. I expected to see an immediate wild 
rush down stairs, with the accompaniment 
of hand-to-hand conflicts to secure first 
place. Much to my surprise, the boys all 
stood back until the girls had obtained 
their papers and returned to the sidewalk. 
As soon as the girls had come up from the 
basement, the boys fought among them- 
selves like tigers for first place. It was 
surprising to see such chivalry manifested 
by a crowd of gaming. 
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Every bruise, every sore muscle, should be 
freely bathed in Johnson's Anodyne Liniment. 
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"rhe importance of purifying the blood can. 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood's Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Iood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Doilar 


Art Subscriptions: 


WANTE 


social standing, to take agencies 





for the sale of the Gravure- | 
Etching Reproductions of cele- 
brated paintings from private | 


galleries, published, by special 

arrangement with the owners 

of the originals, in limited edi- 

tions. Apply to 

STREETER & FOSTER, 
Room 2, Crawley’s Building, 


171 Tremont Street, - Boston. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS. 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 


31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Specially recommended by Mrs. LUCY STONE. 





| Architectural and Landscape 


--Ladies of good | 


; in this the cream of current news and argument. It 








| Waugh McCulloch 
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BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant for 
cleat years in workmanship and material. Call at our new warerooms and 
examine our new scale of Upright Pianos, sold on Instalments if desired 
Terms easy. Also I'lanos to Rent, and if bought within one year, rent paid 
will be applied to the price of the instrument. 


~ 
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Warerooms 257 Tremont St., opp. Hollis; Factory 152 Hampton St. cor.George, Boston. 
E. WILSON & CO., Proprietors. 








KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “caked” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 
KNITTED CARPET LINING, The only Lining that reli-ves the carpet of grit and dust, and 


scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 

and elastic. 

KNITTED ,RABLE PADDING. Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
appreciated. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS AND BOLSTERS. 0f spon 


softness. ng is in one whole or piece; always in order, and no part can become dis- 


placed or bunchy. 
F . 
Herre Falke torte” Homale slastionee keep thet shaper CARRIAGE CUSHIONS 


KNITTED FILLED WATER-PROOF MATTRESSES AND BOAT. CUSHIONS. 
Can be used as life-preservers, and are to be depended on in an emergency. The mattresses also 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 

KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
Have been tested four years; protects the plueh better than curled hair. 

KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 

KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes 

KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE. These, and all of our goods, have 
always received the highest c. mmendation from all who have used them. 

KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 
wire bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. , 


| Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
| 
| 





In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 


CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE, 





FACTORY AT CANTON MASS. 


EHEQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infante, 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
’ that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
+ within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
|| Infants, pertener attention to the physical tes eg wy and requirements cf 
~ the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
; large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 














PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.....++...+e0000+-$1.75 
« @i1, * ee « Bone Front only....++++seeseess 2.00 


« 603, “ Laced Bac, Boned Front and Back.......++. 2.26 

* 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones........++ sees++ 1.60 
11, * e $¢ Boned..ccccccce 

“ 621, Children’s—wit ut Bones...-... 

‘* 631, Infante’ “ “ 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 






PATENTED, 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


a@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


BUSINESS AGENCY. 


At the Business Agency of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, 40 Berkeley Street, Room 6, can 
be found matrons for Institutions, Housekeepers — 
| managing or working, capable Dressmakers, Seam- 
| stresses, Menders to go out or take work home, Lady’s 
Maids, Book-keepers, Stenographers, Type-writers, 
Office Clerks, ete. Also a registry for trained and ex- 
perienced nurses and attendants for the sick. Careful 
attention given to the filling of orders. Office hours, 
9to3, Nurses supplied at all hours, 


HARRIETTE ANTHONY, 








THE JENNESS MILLER MAGAZINE. 


THIS great publication 
should be read by every 
woman, old and young, in 
the land, 


It is a magazine devoted 
to heaithful and artisiic 





children, to subjects of gen- 
eral interest to both sexes, 
to the cultivation of physical 
beauty and excellence. and 
to all of the artistic phases 
of refined and intellectual 
life. 

It employs the best wri- 
ters, and is a correct guide 
toartistic and social culture 
to the laws of health and 
hygiene in the home,—it 
teaches women to develop 
and enj°y their own possi- 
bilities of health, grace and 
beauty. 

It is now publishing a 
series of articles on Physi- 
cal Culture, running through 
the entire year, which are 
of the greatest importance 
to women, 





| 
| 
| 
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PHOTOGRAPHER 


Interiors, Exteriors, Copies and Enlargements. 


A High Class of Work for Amateurs. 
Lantern Slides and Transparencies. 


PRINTING ON SILK AND LINEN. 


STUDIO, 154 TREMONT STREET. 
~The Woman's Column. 


A paper devoted to women’s interests; to 
their work, wages, education, and especialiy 
"| ati 3 e ’ 
to their right of suffrage. Edited at 3 Park atte by the State 
Street, Boston, Mass., by Alice Stone Black- AARON M. POWELu 


well. Published v kl Pri 25 cts. ayear. os oe POWELL, | — 
° ec yee . , “ts. ‘ . 
ee ee ey SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
“Tt is a gem.”—Rev. Anna I. Shaw. Five mpies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICK HOPKINS, and others, Price, 3 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554 New York City. 


WOMAN: 


The Boston Traveller says: 
“Mrs. Miler makes of this 
Pp 2riodical one that no wom- 
2 an can afford to be without. 
It discusses all matters of 
health, dress and etiquette 
fom the most advanced and 
highest ideal stan“ards.’ 
Subscription price, $2.50, Single copies, 25c 

THE JENNESS MILLER QUARTERLY JOURNAL, 20- 
page illustrated paper, only 20 cents per year. Single 
copies 5 cents. 


THE JENNESS MILLER PUB. CO., 
363 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 

















“Tt is the best condensation of the argument for 
woman’s enfranchisement, the method by which 
that argument is enforced, and the news of the 
movement, that we have anywhere. Our women 
cannot do better than subscribe for it, and clip items 
from its bright paragraphs for the local press. Also, 
‘line it out’ to the unconvinced and gainsaying, for 
its temper is as excellent as its information is val- 
uable.”’"—VFrances E. Willard. 





“The WoMAN’s COLUMN is the only equal rights 
paper which is at once low-priced enough to be 
within everybody’s reach and frequent enough in its 
issue to keep up with the news. It is a marvel of 
cheapness and excellence. Those who subscribe for 
the larger papers ought to take the WOMAN’s CoL- 
UMN in addition, to give away and to do missionary 
work. Those who cannot afford to take a larger 
yaper, or Who have not time to read one, will find 





Every Woman should have a copy of this ex 
ceedinglv Interesting and Instructive Book. Large 
12mo. 350 pages. Fine Cloth and Gold Binding. 
Only $1.00, postpaid. Address 


W. & B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N.Y. 


N. B.—To every purchaser of the above Book we 
will send that spiendid Book, “ONE HUNDRED 
PRIZE DINNERS,” free! Two very desirable books 
for only $1.00. 


ought to beinevery home.”—Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, 
President Equal Suffrage Association of Illinois. 


“Take the WomAn’s CoLUMN. Many women 
cannot get a dollar or two for the larger suffrage 
pupers, but nearly every one can get a quarter. 
When that old stereotyped question of the husband 
comes in, ‘What did you do with the quarter I gave 
you last week?’ if the answer all along the line 
was,‘ laid my subscription to the WOMAN’s COLUMN,’ 
perhaps the good sense of the investment might in- 
duce him to give her another quarter. The WOMAN’S 
COLUMN is always full of good common sense on the 
suffrage question, does not fly offon tangents, and 
is always safe to give to any one.’’—Mrs. Catharine 





Single Subscriptions at Club Rates 
STANDARD MAGAZINES AND PAPERS, 
CAROLINE M. CASWELL & CO., 

27 School St., Bost Mass. 

CATALOGUES FREE 
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SOME CHOICE 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


OUR EARLY PRESIDENTS, their Wives and 
Children. From Washington to Jackson. By Mrs, 
Harriet Taylor Upton. With 150 portraits, sletuses 
and autograph letters. Quarto, gold cloth, $4.00, 

The fireside life of the White House. carefully com- 
piled from historical sources and family records not 
easily accessible. The six Presidents were those con- 
cerned in the early making of our Republic; the book 
therefore covers a most exciting and interesting period 
of our existence as a nation. It also forms a great 
museum of historical portraits, which have been col- 
lected only after much costly and laborious work, 


THE POET'S YEAR. Edited by Oscar Fay 
Adams. Oblong 4to, elegantly illustrated with % 
full-page drawings and numerous dainty text cuts. 
Beautifully bound in gold cloth, $6; morocco, $10, 
“Although an ‘art book,’ with more than 100 illustra- 

tions and of sumptuous, gilt-edged, cream-tinted pages, 

this large volume is a true golden treasury of exquisite 
poetry.”—oston Journal. 
“No more unique and beautiful book has left the press 
i 





during the present year.”—Detroi: Free Press. 


OUT OF DOORS WITH TENNYSON. Edited, 
with introduction, by Elbridge 8. Brooks. Fully 
illustrated with views of the localities of the poems. 
Quarto, $2.50; also cheaper edition. 

One is hardly aware of the many exquisite deserip- 
tions of pastoral secnes in Tennyson's poetry, until he 
finds them gathered in this delightful volume, 


GREAT CITIES OF THE WORLD. Edited 
by Elbridge 8. Brooks. Large quarto, cloth. Fully 
illustrated, $2.50; also cheaper edition, 

The origin, growth, peculiar characteristics, and 
interesting features of every city of over 200,000 in- 
habitants on the globe down to the present time, are 
here given in a bright and taking way that will make 
the book very popular for home use. 

THE KINGDOM OF HOME. New edition, 
Selected and arranged by Arthur Gilman, M. A. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00, 

One of the books that appeal to everybody with a 
heart. The simplest, sweetest and tenderest of all the 
poets’ songs on this favorite theme. 

AN ADIRONDACK CABIN. By _ Margaret 
Sidney. 75 illustrations, including over 30 original 
full-page pictures of scenes in the Adirondacks, 
Quarto, cloth, $2.25; boards, $1.75, 

A brilliant story of camp-life, picturesque jauntings, 
and idyllic days in the heart of the Great Wilderness; 
the delightful record of a delightful summer. 
BABY’S ANNUAL FOR 1891. Colored pictures 

and illustrations in black and white. $1.00. 

A book of jolly good times for the very little people, 
quite enough to last them the whole year round. 
SPLENDID ANNUALS, Bound volumes of WIDE 

AWAKE, $1.50, ‘THE VANSY, $1.25. OUR LITTLE 

MEN AND WOMEN, $1.25, BABYLAND, 75 cts. 

The best and the most for the money. Stories and 
poems by the most popular writers illustrated by 
famous artists and attractively bound. 

At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by the publishers 
on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY. Boston. 


Send for illustrated catalogue of 2000 books free. 


THE LOTHROP MAGAZINES. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE, 


THE PANSY. Illustrated Monthly for Boys and 
(iirls. Pithy, Practical, Persuasive. By Pansy. 
$1.00 a year. 

OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. Opens 
Little Minds to the Wonders about them, $1 a year, 


BABYLAND. Monthly. Illustrated. 50 cts. a year, 
The Delight of the Nursery, The Mother’s Reeource, 


For the Older Young People and all the Family, 


WIDE AWAKE. 100 Pages. Illustrated each 
month. “Warmly welcomed wherever worth wins,” 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


364-366 Washington Street, opp. Bromfield. 


NEW BOOKS 


“Takes higher rank than any other book of the season 
intended for Young VPeopie, and is, indeed, cleverer 
than its amusing predecessor, which recounted the ad- 
ventures of Baron Trump and his delightful dog 
Bulger. With the humoreus tone of the book is blent 
a sweet and kindly spirit that much enhances the 
charms of its wild adventures,” says the NV. )’. 7ribune of 


The Wonderful Deeds and Doings of 


LITTLE GIANT BOAB 
And His Talking Raven Tabib 
By INGERSOLL LOCKWOOD. Profusely llustrated by 
Clifton Johnson, Quarto, cloth, $2.00, 


A LOST JEWEL 


By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Jessie McDermott, Two colors cluth, 
Not every little Italian tamborine girl is a princess 

in disguise, but children wiil enjoy nevertheless the 

dainty heroine of “A Lost Jewel,” whose adventures 
are as romantic as the most imavinative little reader 
could dream of. Mrs, Harriet Prescott Spofford’s de- 
lightful manner of telling a story is well illustrated in 
the little sketch of the Maurice family and the adopted 
princess. The children are most sympathetically 
sketched, and even grandmather, who has suspicions 
about the lost jewel, is welcomed, beeause like the other 
characters she is real flesh and blood.-- Boston Journal, 


J.T. Trowbridge’s New Story 


By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 
Boys all like the stories of J. T. Trowbridge, They 
deal with boy nature as it is His boys are hearty 
healthy boys, who work their way under difficulties, ane 
generally have a knowledge or instinct as to the right, 
but for all that they are not young angels with their 
wings tucked away under their jackets.—Plain Dealer, 
The 3d of THE START IN LIFE SERIES 

Illustrated, Boxed, per volume, $1.00. 
The Start in Life Biding His Time 
The Kelp Gatherers 


Oliver Optic’s New Story 


ON THE BLOCKADE. 


Emblematic dies. Cloth, two colors, Tlustrated, $1.50, 
Oliver Optic is a prince of story tellers, and every- 





Tilustrated by 
1,00, 


| body, young and old, will be interested in these stories. 


They are not history, but are historical pictures. We 

shall wait with interest for the next in the series, 
~—Keligious Heraid, 

THE 3D OF 
THE BLUE AND THE GRAY SERIES 

3 volumes. Illustrated. Boxed. Per volume, $1.50, 

Taken by the Enemy On the Blockade 

Withia the EKnemy’s Lines 


THE LOG OF THE MARYLAND 


By DOUGLAS FRAZAR, author of “Perseverance 
Island,” “Practical Boat Sailing,” etc. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. $1.50. 

The author of “Perseverance Island” gives us an In- 
teresting book in this story of a voyage in the good 
ship “Maryland.” The scenes and incidents of every- 
day life on board ship, and the detail of the satlors’ life 
at sea, the hard work and strict discipline as well as the 
amusements of Jack Tar, are described in aclear and 
lively manner. As the voyage continues, the reader 
will be immensely interested in the ingenious devices 


| of the captain and Mr. Frisbee for breaking the 
| monotony of the voyage, as well as by the adventures 


HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES. 


among the pirates in the China Seas. 


THE DEMAGOGUE 


A Posthumous Novel. By DAvip R. LOCKE (“Petro- 
leum V. Nasby”). Cloth, $1.50, 

very strongly written and powerful novel of 
political life, left in manuscript by Mr. Locke at the 
time of his death, It traces the career of a young man 
of lowest origin, from his boyhood, when he makes up 
his mind that he will have an education and a career in 
His early struggles and success are capitally 
portrayed, as well as his career after the demon of 
political ambition takes possession of him, and hard- 
ens his soul to all sentiments of honor, gratitude 
and love. The schemes of political wire-pulling and 
management, and the reckless ambition for office and 





| its daring unscrupulousness, show a wonderful knowl- 


| 


edge of men and means in political manceuvering. 
The final defeat and punishment, for betrayal of 
friends and trust, show that the path of the demagogue 
is not the safe one to follow, however promising may 
be the early career. 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail pestpaid on 
receipt of price, Jiiustratee Descriptive Catalogue 
mailed free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD 


PUBLISHERS - - 10 Milk St., Boston 

































































































































_ Rights’ Convention, held at Worcester, 
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BOSTON, JANUARY 10, 1891. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is voontved to discontinue the paper. 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of —~——— 
Aollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support ur improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 
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NATIONAL-AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Washington, D. C., in Albangh’s 
Opera House, Feb. 26—Ma ch 1, 1891. 


NorTes AND INSTRUCTIONS. 

The National Council of Women will meet inthe 
same place the three preceding days. There will 
thus be a double inducement to visit Washing- 
ton at this time. The reduced railroad fares will 
extend from Feb. 19 to March 3. The Riggs 
House will be the headquarters of the Associa- 
tion, and will give reduced rates to delegates and 
visitors to the convention. 

Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Riggs House, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is committee on railroad rates both 
for the Woman’s Council and for the Suffrage 
Convention. Those intending to be present 
should write to her for information. 

Every auxiliary State society is entitled to 
send three delegates, and one additional delegate 
for each hundred members. 

The first executive committee meetiag will be 
held at 3 o'clock P. M., Wednesday, Feb. 25. 


+o 
FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE 
First National Woman's Rights Oonvention 
HELD AT WORCESTER, MASS., 
Oct. 23 and 24, 1850. 





The Twenty-second Annual Meeting of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ejation will be held in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, on Tuesday and Wednesday, Jan. 
27 and 28, 1891, and will be made the oc- 
easion for celebrating the Fortieth Anni- 
versary of the First National Woman’s 


Mass., Oct. 23 and 24, 1850. 

That Convention was, to quote the lan- 
guage of Wendell Phillips, ‘‘the first or- 
ganized protest against the injustice which 
has brooded over the character and des- 
tiny of one half of the human race,” 
and he truthfully declared the movement 
there nationally inaugurated to be “the 
most magnificent reform yet launched | 
upon the world.” The deliberations of that | 
Convention attracted wide attention, and 
led the future Mrs. John Stuart Mill (then 
Mrs. Taylor) to write her admirable arti- 
cle in the Westmixster Review on the *En- 
franchisement of Woman,” in which the 
subject was ably presented to the English 
public. It is fitting that the fortieth anni- 
versary of so significant and momentous | 
an event asthe Worcester Woman's Rights 
Convention should be worthily celebrated, 
and we earnestly invite all who believe in 
the full and complete enfranchisement of 
women to unite with us to this end, to 
come together to review the wonderful 
progress which the ‘‘woman’s rights move- 
ment” has made during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, and to consider 
the work yet to be done to ensure its ulti- 


Member of the Boston Bar), ‘*‘Women in 
the Law.” 

Henry B. BLACKWELL, ‘*‘Woman Suf- 
frage by State and Federal Legislution.” 

Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL, **Women in In- 
dustry.” 

Mrs. Epnan D. CHENEY, **Women in 
Hospital Work.” 

Mrs. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, 
Debt to the Pioneers.” 

Pror. EUGENIA MORGAN, ‘Wellesley 


“Our 


College.” 

Dr. Emma B. CULBERTSON, ‘Vassar 
College.” 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE EMERSON BROWN, 


‘*Women's Clubs.” 

Miss ALLA W. FosTeER will read a paper 
on the life work of her honored mother, 
Mrs. Abby Kelley Foster. 

Miss MARION OsGOOD, Violin Solo. 


nounced. 
Lucy STONE, Committee 
AMANDA M. LOUGEE, } of 
FRANCIS J. GARRISON, ) Arrangements. 
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THEY SETTLED THE PIN-MONEY 
QUESTION. 





He was a young man who had been a 
few years married. In answer to a ques- 
tion about pin-money, he said: ‘‘I get my 
wages every Saturday night. I carry the 
money home and give every cent of it to 
my wife. If I want any, I ask her for it. 
She buys what we want, and she puts in 
the bank all we can spare. It is as much 
her interest as it is mine to save all we can. 
If she is fit to be my wife and to bring up 
the children, she is fit to be trusted with 
the money; and I never ask her what she 
does with it.” 

Another man, who receives monthly 
wages, said: ‘‘When I am paid, I hand 
over to my wife as much money as she 
earned before we were married, and that 
was four dollars a week.” 

There is peace in both these houses. 
There is no need of comment. L 8. 

+o 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 





The attention of all women interested 
in raising money for associations or socie- 
ties, or for reform work, is especially in- 
vited to the History of Marriage Art Tab- 
leaux. The best art critics have pro- | 
nounced them the most exquisite in har- 

mony of color and effect ever produced on 


Other speakers, to be hereafter an- | 


| Dante how he could account for this. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 10, 1891. 


Any league already organized which has 
not yet taken up the study of civil gov- 
ernment, but desires to do so, can secure 
the services of a lady experienced in form- 
ing Good Citizenship Leagues, to visit 
it and start the course of study, upon 
the same liberal terms—the payment of 
bare expenses. 

Many places in the western part of the 
State are still unorganized. 


longer. Many leagues are languishing, 
mainly, as experience shows, because they 
have not yet taken up any definite line of 
study and work. It will be their own 


life from this time. 
——_+ eo—____—_- 


| “THE JUDICIAL WOMAN.” 


A.S B. 





The following paragraph, credited to 
‘‘an Eastern man of fashion,” is floating 
around in the newspapers: 


“To my mind, the judicial woman isa 
blot on the face of the universe. We don't 
want women who can reason and work 
things out. We want dear, delightful, 
frivolous things, who will float by us in 
butterfly fashion, making us no end of 
trouble, and inducing us to be willing to 
kill each other for their sakes. The time 
when woman was at her best, to my way 
of thinking, was in the middle ages, when 
she sat up in a window of a turreted cas- 
tle, threw her handkerchief down to one 
knight, and a hated rival rushed at him as 
he grasped it, and they flew at each other 
and knocked their tin hats off; the hated 
rival was stretched out stiff and cold, and 
the maiden in the turret applauded her 
gallant knight and believed he had done 
well. The judicial female is a mental 
hermaphrodite.” 


Rev. Chas. G. Ames once observed: 
‘*A friend of mine says that his pet aver- 
sion is a strong-minded woman. It I had 


It will be | 
their own fault if they remain so any | 


fault if they do not date a new lease of | 


an one 
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MRS. LIVERMORE ON GILBERT HAVEN. 


bert Haven. There is a life-like portrait 
old hat and Russian overcoat; a poem by 
him, never before published, in memory 
of the wife he so deeply loved and 
mourned, whom he calls 
—‘the sweetest soul that e'er 
Shone on the path from earth to heaven.” 

‘there are pithy extracts from his writ- 
ings, and reminiscences and tributes 
from many men eminent in Methodism. 
A letter from Bishop Haven to his old 
friend, Rev. Dr. Wm. G. Rice, written 
when both were in precarious health, con- 
tains these characteristic words: ‘I don’t 
think you are going up yet, nor myself; 
yet we don't know. God brought us into 
the world ; and, when he pleases, will car- 
ry us into the other. I have enjoyed our 
differences here; I shall enjoy our differ- 
ences, [doubt not, there. ‘Not like with 
like, but like with difference,’ you know, 
is the true motto for love and friend- 
ship.” 

The most interesting sketch of all is by 
Mrs. Livermore. After describing her 
early acquaintance with him as a clerk in 
a carpet store,—a lively, merry young fel- 
low, full of fun, yet withal ‘ambitious, 
fond of books and study, and utterly un- 





any aversion of that sort, it would be a | 
weak-minded woman.” He added, with | 
dry humor: ‘I have never yet discovered 
what degree of weak-mindedness is neces- 
sary to the making of a companionable | 
woman for a man of my friend's opinion.” | 
This suggests Dante's biting retort to | 
Can Grande Della Scala, when that noble- 
man declared that he found the court jest- | 
er better company than Dante, in spite of 
the poet’s wisdom, and sneeringly asked | 





Quoth Dante, ‘‘’Tis man’s ancient whim 
That still his like seems good to him.”’ 


This anonymous ‘‘man of fashion” who 





the Boston stage. 
This entertainment will be given in | 
Providence, R. I., Jan. 28, at Infantry 
Hall, under the auspices of the ‘*Y's” of 
the W.C. T. U. On Feb. 4 it will be given 
in Concord, N. H., and Feb. 18 in Burling- 
ton, Vt. In March atrip to Ohio is con- 
templated. Three or four engagements 
are already being negotiated, and women 
on the route of travel are cordially invited 
to write to Miss Allen, 3 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, for terms and dates. All the cos- 
tumes are provided, and also the proper- 
ties and scenery, and the services of an 
experienced stage manager. About two 
weeks’ time is required to train the per- 
formers. 

No society is advised to undertake these 
tableaux unless they can sell tickets to the 
amount of at least $600. 

In many places, if application is made 
at once, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore can be 
had as historian, to explain the different | 
scenes in her unequalled manner. Where 
this is impossible, other arrangements can 
be made. 

This is a rare opportunity, and should 
not be overlooked. 








TO MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGISTS, 


At the regular monthly meeting of the 
executive committee of the Massachu- | 
setts W.S. A. last week, it was voted, in- 
stead of the usual petitions for municipal 





mate triumph. 

Of the eighty-nine signers of the original 
call, scarcely one-fifth survive, and not 
all of these will be able to attend the ap- 
proachivg anniversary, but we trust that 
those who may be deterred from coming | 
on account of distance or infirmity, will 
send letters to report their allegiance to 
the banner raised forty years ago. It gives 
us pleasure to announce that the follow- 
ing speakers, among others, are expect- 
ed to give their attendance and partici- 
pation in the proceedings. The subjects 
which some of these will treat are also in- | 
dicated : 

Mrs. Lucy STONE and CoL. THOMAS 
WENTWORTH HiIGGINsON, of the Original 
Signers. 

Miss SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 

SENATOR JOSEPH M. Carey, ‘*‘Woman 
Suffrage in Wyoming.” 

Mrs. JuLIA WARD HOwE, ‘‘Women in 
Literature.” 

Hon. WM. DUDLEY FOULKE. 

REY. ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL, 
‘*Women in the Ministry.” 

Dr. Emity BLACKWELL, ‘‘Women in 
Medicine.” 

Wm. LLOyD GARRISON. 

Miss Mary F. EASTMAN, ‘‘The Improved 
Educational Opportunities of Women.” 

Miss Mary A. GREENE, LL. B. (and 





| forward it to the representative of that 


suffrage which have been circulated year 
after year for individual signatures, to 
recommend that this year each league 
draw up a similar petition in the name of 
the League, have it sigued on behalf of the 
league by the president and secretary, and 


district in the Legislature. The petitions 
should ask that full municipal suffiage be 
extended to the women who are now 
allowed to vote for school committee ; and 
as the Legislature meets immediately, the 
petitions should be drawn up and sent in 
witheut delay. Let every league attend to 
this important matter at once. 

It was also voted to make the following 
offers, in order to promote the work 
throughout the State: 

In any town or village where no league 
at present exists, but where local friends 
desire to have one organized, the State 
Association will send a speaker to help 
them organize, and to address either a 
public meeting or a parlor meeting, free 
of charge, provided the friends in that 
town will pay the speaker's travelling ex- 
penses and the local expenses of the meet- 
ing. Several speakers have generously 
consented to give their time and labor 
gratuitously in order to help perfect the 
organization of the State, wherever the 
bare expenses can be met. 





so admires the medizeval woman, has not 
advanced in his own ideas beyond the 
men of fashion of more than a hundred 
years ago. In Miss Burney’s once cele 
brated novel *“‘Evelina,” a group of dan- 
dies express exactly the same opinion, and 
call out from Mrs. Selwyn, one of the ear- 
liest examples of the ‘‘strong-minded” 
woman in English fiction, a comment very 
similar to that of Chas. G. Ames. A cer- 
tain Lady Louisa, one of the ‘‘dear, de- 
lightful, frivolous thing: so pleasing to | 
this modern writer's imagination, says: 

“I'm a sad weak creature; don’t you 
think I am, my lord?” 

“O, by no means,” answered he; ‘your 
ladyship is merely delicate, and devil take 
me if I ever had the least passion for an 
amazon!” 

‘*T have the honor to be quite of your 
lordship’s opinion,” said Mr. Lovel, look- 
ing maliciously at Mrs. Selwyn, “for I[ | 
have an insuperable aversion to strength, 
either of body or mind, ina female.” 

‘*Faith, and so have I,”’ said Mr. Cover- 
ley; ‘for, egad, I'd as soon see a woman 
chop wood as hear her chop logic.” 

“So would every man in his senses,” 
said Lord Merton; ‘‘for a woman wants 
nothing to recommend her but beauty and 
good nature; in everything else she is | 
either impertinent or unnatural. For my | 
part, deuce take me if ever I wish to hear 
a word of sense from a woman as long as 
I live!” 

“It has always been agreed,”’ said Mrs. 
Selwyn, looking around her with the 
utmost contempt, ‘‘that no man ought to 
be connected with a woman whose under- 
standing is superior to his own. Now I 
very much fear that to accommodate all 
this good company according to such a 
rule would be utterly impracticable, un- 
less we should choose subjects from 
Swift’s hospital of idiots.” 

Nothing is so aggravating to a weak- 
minded man as a strong minded woman, 
Whenever a man is heard to express his 
detestation of a woman ‘‘who can reason 
and work things out,” it is safe to infer 
that there is cause for his dislike, since a 
woman of any judgment could hardly fail 
to reach the conclusion that that particu- 
lar man was an extremely silly person. 
But such utterances to-day are hardly 
worth irritation. Men have ceased to 
wear tin pots on their heads, and, perhaps 
for that reason, new ideas penetrate their 
brains more and more readily. Medizval 
notions still jinger, but they are going; 
and any fligrant expression of them, Like 
the cone quoted at the beginning of this 
article, is matter for mirth rather than for 
resentment. A 8S. Bb. 
—__—__ +o « -— —____ 


EQUAL RIGHTS LETTER-SLIPS. 








Printed slips, of a size to be conveniently 
enclosed in an ordinary envelope, and bear- 
ing short sentences in favor of woman suf- 
frage by Florence Nightingale, Clara Bar- 
ton, Abraham Lincoln, Herbert Spencer, 





| us retained a very vivid memory of our 


| What a joy it was to know him! 
education to be associated with him! His 


like the other clerks,’"—Mrs. Livermore 
says: 

‘*Thirty years passed. I had been plunged 
during the war into experiences which 
had stirred me to the depths, and had be- 
come interested in the life of the nation, 
which I had never before considered. 
Whether I would or not, I was irresistibly 
impelled into the advocacy of the reforms 
of the day—the education of the freed- 


| men, the reconstruction of the South, pro- 


hibition, the higher education of woman, 
and woman suffrage. 

‘In the interest of our children, it became 
necessary for my husband and myself to 
return from Chicago to Boston—but only 
temporarily, as we supposed. Mr. Haven 
was then editor of Zion's Herald, and was 
at a white heat of interest in these and 
other reforms, for which he was working 
mightily with pen and voice and influence. 
I was editor of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and our respective offives were in the 
same neighborhood. Our homes in Malden 
and Melrose were not far distant; we rode 
back and forth to the city on the same 
trains, and speedily became friends. [ 
did not at first identify him with the 
young clerk of Tenney’s carpet store, for 
thirty years of change and care, labor and 
sorrow, work great changes. Neither of 


early slight acquaintance until it was 

quickened by a comparison of notes. 
“How grand a man he had become! 

What an 


keen mental vision swept the whole hori- 
zon; he comprehended perfectly the trend 
of civilization, at home and abroad, and 
he studied all questions from the stand- 
point of love to God—love of whatever 
was good, just, right and true—and love 
to man. Not fora moment would he tol- 
erate expedients, palliatives or comprom- | 
ises. If there was a wrong to be reme- 
died, it was his way to lay the axe at the 
root of the tree. A true reform was to 
him applied Christianity. A braver man 
never lived. He dared to be true to the 
truth, if the whole world stood io arms 
for the lie. It mattered not who defended 
the wrong, his telling blows were show- | 
ered upon the evil thing, his arrows of 
satire riddled it, his hot shot of ridicule 
was poured into it. And yet he was never 
bitter, unforgiving, nor malicious. His 
temper was of the sunniest, his nature of 
the kindliest sort. Even those who differed | 
with him were drawn to him by his mag- 
nanimity. 

‘“*He was a splendid man to have on 
your side when you were ina battle, for 
he carried many guns of varying calibre, 
and used them all with such precision that 
he invariably hit the mark with one of 
them. While Rev. Mr. Fulton was pastor 
of the Tremont Temple Baptist church, 
Mr. Haven and he held a public debate on 
woman suffrage before an audience that 
packed the spacious auditorium. They 
were very unequally matched, and when 
Mr. Fulton found it impossible to answer 
Mr. Haven’s logical plea for the enfran- 
chisement of women, he resorted to abuse 
—a weapon in whose use he was an ex- 
pert. He vilified women almost indecent- 
ly, and was frequently hissed. At the 
close of the debate, Mr. Haven introduced 
the clerical pugilist to many of the leading 





Bishop Simpson, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe, may be or- 
dered from 3 Park Street, Boston, at 15 
cents a hundred. Friends of equal rights 
can help the cause with little trouble by 
keeping a supply of these on hand, and 
sending one out in every letter they write. 


Zion's Herald makes its issue of Jan. 7 a 
memorial number commemorative of Gil- 


of the great reform bishop, in his familiar 





woman suffragists who occupied seats on 
the platform, who shook hands with him | 


—all but one lady, who declined his prof- 
fered hand. ‘No, sir,’ she said firmly, 
‘I cannot shake hands with you, for you 
| have to-night most wickedly reviled wom- 
}an.’ ‘Better revile women,’ was his 
| clumsy reply, ‘than revile the Lord Jesus 
| Christ.’ ‘Ab, Brother Fulton, you have 
| done both to-night,’ was Mr. Haven’s 
quick rejoinder; ‘for it was Christ who 
| said, ‘“‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
| one of the least of these, ye have done it 
unto me,” and in reviling these women, 
you have reviled the Master.’ 

**In another debate of the same kind, his 
antagonist swept all advocates of woman 
suffrag2 into the category of ‘long-haired 
men and short-haired women,’ while he 
was himself wearing long flowing hair. 
‘*Look at the fellow!’ shouted the irre- 
pressible Haven. ‘Look at his own long 
hair, which is the long hair of a woman's 
head, made into a wig!’.. . 

‘Only once did I ever allude to the 
great sorrow of his life, and then incident- 
ally. I was certain that he was going to 
his death when he went to Africa, and, in 
earnest remonstrance, I said to him, ‘If 
you had a wife to take care of you, and for 
whose sake you would be careful of your- 
self, it would be different.’ ‘I have a 
wife,’ was his reply, ‘and for her sake I 
am careful of myself.’ And then fol- 
lowed a brief conversation—which was 
almost a monologue on his part—in which 
was revealed so much of the love, sorrow 
and longing of the man's great heart, that 
I was speechless. I made no reply except 
silent tears. Only death could comfort 
this faithful lover. 

‘*He spoke to me once of his great inter- 
est in the question of lay representation in 
the General Conference, and how he was 
baffled in his efforts to carry it. ‘But,’ 
| said he, cheerily, ‘it is bound to come, 
and women will yet be sent to this highest 
| legislative and judicial assembly of the 
Methodist church, and women will yet be 
ordained bishops. You will live to see it 
—I shall not.’ I expect to see his pre- 
diction fulfilled, as many others have 
been. 

‘‘Never was Bishop Gilbert Haven more 
needed than to-day. How splendidly he 
would have espoused the cause of women 
delegates to the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church! How his 
clarion tones would have rung out in be- 
half of this great advance! How he would 
have turned back the tide of vilification 
that for a while surged around the be- 
loved Frances Willard, who, recognized as 
the coming leader of the women of the 
world, becomes the shining target of those 
who seek to perpetuate exclusive mascu- 
line domination! Prolific as has been the 
great church of the people in clear-headed, 
large-hearted and brave apostles of the 
right and the true, only once in a century 
ean she give usa man like the rare and 
unique Haven, who returned, alas for us! 
too early to heaven.” 

Many years ago, when woman suffrage 
was more unpopular than it is now, a 
friend of Gilbert Haven‘’s expressed sur- 
prise at hearing that he had spoken at a 
suffrage convention. ‘Yes, said the 
bishop, ‘‘I don’t propose to fall in at the 
rear of this reform; I mean to march with 
the procession!’”’—words that have been 
often quoted since. 

Bishop Haven was president of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association in 
1874, and was always a firm friend of equal 
rights. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, JAN. 8, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

It is not often that one wishes to quarrel 
with the JOURNAL, but on reading your 
last number, I feel a little inclined to re- 
monstrate. In your leading editorial note 
on the question of police-matrons, you 
say, ‘*‘For six years,” etc., the agitation 
has continued. This is hardly doing jus- 
tice to your co-workers here. More than 
twenty years ago, in the winter of. 1870, [ 
was one of a committee appointed by the 
local Suffrage Soviety to bring the ques- 
tion of the appointment of matrons in the 
stations of the city before the Police 
Department. We had an interview with 
Superintendent Jordan, then the head of 
the force. He, like all his successors, was 
opposed to the innovation; but the agita- 
tion was then commenced which has been 
kept up with more or less vigor ever since. 

The most active campaigns of our So- 
ciety began ten years ago, in the winter of 
1881, when a mass-ineeting was held, peti- 
tions were circulated, and, as the depart- 
ment refused even to listen to our pleas, a 
bill was introduced in the Legislature. It 
passed the Assembly by a unanimous vote, 
and the Senate by a large majority, but 
failed for want of the Governor's signa- 
ture. Mr. A. B. Cornell was then in the 
chair. This bill was drawn up under my 
own eyes, and was mandatory in its pro- 
visions. Of course I was deeply interested 
in its success, and made many visits to 
Albany in its behalf, not only in 1881, but 
also in 1882 and 1883. In each of these 
years the bill passed the Assembly, but 
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opposition of the Police Deparimcnt. 

In 1888 the present bili, which is only 
permissive, was passed by the efforts of 
the Woman's Prison Association, aided 
by the women members of the State 
Board of Charities, and also by the mem- 
bers of the State Suffrage Association who 
were in Albany. The execution of the 
provisions of this law has been steadily 
resisted by the Police Department. 

Within the last year, a new element has 
come into the contest. Mr. Frederick R. 
Condert, the widely-known lawyer, has 
become the champion of the reform. He 
has sent a monster petition to Albany, 
containing the names of scores of the lead- 
ing men of the city irrespective of party. 
He is himself a Democrat, and on this ac- 
count his action has had great weight with 
the Governor, and other influential men in 
the party now in the majority. It is sup- 
posed to be owing to his efforts that the 
Grand Jury has given the emphatic utter- 
ance in favor of the reform which was 
alluded to in your article last week. 

But best of all is the advocacy of the 
measure by the press. The World heads 
the crusade, but the Sun, the Tribune, the 
Press, and indeed all the papers, without 
distinction of political views, are joining 
in the demand for the appointments, and 
it would seem that the Police Department 
cannot long hold out against the pressure 
brought to bear upon it. Already Presi- 
dent McLean and Commissioner McCiare 
have declared them:elves in favor of mat- 
rons, but the majority of the Board is 
still opposed, and Commissioners Martin 
and Voorhis have recently put forth a 
statement embodying their views. I have 
not space to review their objections, but 
they are so trivial in the fave of the ob- 
vious necessity for the reform, that they 
can carry little weight against it. 

Of course, as the Police Board refused 
to ask for any appropriation for the salar- 
ies of matrons at the time when the Board 
of Apportionment met last fall, the much- 
needed appointments cannot in any event 
be made for another year; but I think 
there is good ground to hope that we are 
in the last months of the long contest. 

At the end the victory will be won, and 
probably all the credit will be given to the 
prominent men who are now making the 


effort, and not to tho:e who have been, by | 


constant agitation, awakening and build- 
ing up the public sentiment which makes 


possible the success of this final action. | 


It is the work of the agitators to arouse 
thoug't rather than to achieve results, 
and, after all, it is no matter who wins the 
battle, so long as our cause triumphs. 

A word of correction in closing. The 
name of the new treasurer of our State 
Association is Mrs. Henrietta Maria 
Banker. It has been incorrectly printed 
as Anna Maria, and as Mrs. Henry W. 
Her husband’s name is George W. Banker, 
and he heartily sympathives with our re- 
form. He and his wife were both delegates 
to the National-American W. 8S. A. Con- 
vention in Washington last winter. The 
delegate from Auburn to the Rochester 
Convention was Miss Margaretta B. Fos- 
gate, not Mrs. Sarah C. Fosdick, as I in- 
correctly wrote it. 
active in the local Society, and on their 
behalf extended an invitation to hold the 
annual convention in Auburn next fall. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





CARRIE FIELD. 

On the last day but one of the old year, 
passed away, suddenly, Carrie Field, 
daughter of Auna C. and the late Charles 
M. Field, of Brooklyn, N. Y. In this great 


Miss Fosgate has been | 














promise, with a fine intellect anda fine mor- 
al sense; an excellent scholar, and beloved 
by all who knew her. She would have en- 
tered Smith College in the fall. There can 
be only unmixed regret for the calamity 
which caused her untimely death, and sor- 
row and sympathy with the family in this 
unspeakable and irreparable bereavement. 

The funeral took place last Wednesday 
afternoon. The servic es at Cosmian Hall 
Fiorence, Mass., were conducted by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Powell Bond, of Swarthmore, 
Pa. Rev. Mr. Hinckley, the grandfather 
| Of Mabel, also spoke, referring to her hap- 
py life and great promise. The hall was 
crowded to overflowing with sorrowing 
friends, and hundreds were unable to find 
entrance. Many persons from other towns 
were present. The coffins of Mabel and 
the other victim, Heury B. Learned, were 
covered with floral tributes. Of the six 
young people who started out last Satur- 
day upon that merry ride, only one was 
able to be present in life, Judge Bond's 
son Edwin, who came on crutches. The 


three others are still confined to their beds. 
L. 8. 








Mrs. ELISABETH GOODHUE HEDGE 
closed her earthly life on the morning of 
the new year. She was born in the clos- 
ing year of the last century, and possessed 
much of the strong, decided character of 
the earlier New Englanders. Her father 
was a teacher in his earlier life, and after- 
wards served the town in different capac- 
ities. The mother came of a race of 
ministers, and both parents felt that the 
richest legacy they could leave their chil- 
dren was a good education. Elisabeth 
' enjoyed the privileges of several of the 
best academies of those days, and was a 
good reader and scholar. Left early by 
the sickness and death of her husband 
with the care of a family, she proved 
equal to the task, and after a life of long- 
continued usefulness, enters the better 
land. Her daughter, Mrs. Webster, who 
tenderly cared for her during her later 
years, published a book which contains 
her portrait. Through her illness she has 
been sustained with infinite patience. 
Entering into all the incidents of life with 
an intellect undimmed, she was compan- 
iunable to the last cf her long life, and a 
loving presence in the home and neigh- 
borhood. ° 

Hyde Park, Jan. 6, 1891. 








Mrs. ELIZABETH METCALF SMITH TOL- 
| MAN, widow of the late James Tolman, 
died in this city Jan. 1, 1891, aged eighty. 
two years and ten months. She was a 
life-long friend of equal rights for all, a 
firm believer in woman suffrage, and al- 
ways a subscriber to the WOMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL. Mrs. Tolman was of a gentle, un- 
obtrusive character, which avoided pub- 
licity and found its expression almost 
wholly in domestic and private relations. 
She fully sympathized with her husband, 
who was a personal friend of William 
Lloyd Garrison and a liberal contributor 
to his work. She leaves two children, a 
son and a daughter. H. B. B. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The National Educational Association 
will meet at Toronto next July. 

Of the 106 county school superintendents 
elected in Kansas in 1890, twenty-three are 
women. 

The recently-formed Georgia Woman 
Suffrage Association has become auxiliary 
to the National-American. 

It is proposed to start a new magazine 
in New York next spring, with Mrs. May 
Riley Smith as editor. 

A much larger number of the members 











bereavement, a beautiful life went out. | of the M. E. Church have voted for the 


Loving, unselfish, with a close sympathy 
in her mother’s noble and helpful work in | 
the int rests of womanhood and humanity, 
she was also an artist of fine ability, and | 
has left behind her numerous testimonials | 
of the rare gift she possessed. Among | 
these isa lifelike portrait of her mother, 
Mrs. Anna C. Field, painted for the Brook- 
lyn Woman's Club, at its own request, 
Mrs. Field being one of its founders. 
This Jabor of love Miss Field generously 
presented to the Clubas a gift on its twen- 
ty-first anniversary. Rejoiced in before, 
it will now be doubly treasured. She, 
“being dead, yet speaketh.” 

The wide circle of friends to whom Mrs. 
Field is known through her varius lines 
of philanthropic effort, and many of 
whom knew and loved her daughter, will 
sympathize with her and her family in 
their sore bereavement. Cc. 





MABEL E. HINCKLEY, only daughter of 
Frederick A. and Elizabeth C. Hinckley, 
died suddenly on Saturday, the 3d inst. 
She was returning from a sleigh-ride with | 
a merry party in Northampton, Mass. 
The driver attempted to cross the railroad 
track in front of an express train, too late | 
to clear the track, and Mabel, sitting on 
the front seat, was instantly killed. She 
was sixteen years of age, a child of rare 


| the Chicago Tribune. 


ference, than voted for lay repre-entation 
twenty years ago. 

Dr. Rena A. Michaels, Dean of the 
Woman’s College of the Northwestern 
University, reviews Dr. Buckley spicily in 
We reproduce a 
considerable part of her article. 

Jessie Benton Fremont’s Christmas gift 


was the cottage at Los Angeles where she | 
has long lived, now presented to her, with | 
receipts for old debts, by the women of | 


California. The total cost was $10,000. 
The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Buffalo, N. Y., wants a 


| larger lecture hall, and hopes soon to es- 


tablish one. The audiences crowd the 
Union's present quarters to overfl »wing. 
For one renewal by a paid-up subscriber 
and one new subscriber in advance, we accept 
$3.00. Each of our subscribers, by re- 
newing and sending one new name, can 
thus save one dollar and help to double 
the efficiency of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
The Literary Club of the Church of the 
Messiah, in Buffalo, N. Y., celebrated its 
tenth anniversary a few days ago, the 
president, Mrs. George W. Townsend, act- 
ing as toastmistress. Among those who 
responded to toasts were Miss Ella C. 


| eligibility of women to the General Con- | 


| for girls and eighteen for boys. 


The Shawmut Working Girls’ Club of | For ten new sir months subscribers to the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL we will send postpaid 


Boston has arranged for a series of discus- 
sions by its members on topics of practical | 
interest. One subject is to be, ‘‘How We | 
can best Show Outsiders what Our Club 
does for Us.” 

The Greeley (Kan.) News calls attention 
to the case of Anna Ella Carroll, and says: 
‘*Each old soldier should immediately sit 
down and write to his representative in 
Congress, and urge him to work for a 
pension for Miss Carroll.” 

The Woman's National Press Associa- 
tion of Washington voted at its last meet- 
ing to join the National Council of Wom- 
en. Mrs. M. D. Lincoln was appointed 
delegate, and Mrs. M. 8. Lockwood alter- 
nate, and Mrs. Lockwood, Mrs. Crandall, | 
and Mrs. Mouney were appointed a com- 
mittee to arrange for a reception to the | 
National Council in February. 


For one new three months subscriber, at 
50 cents, we will send a photograph of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Lucy Stone, Susan B. Anthony, 
Frances E. Willard, Elizabeth Cidy Stan- 
ton, Zerelda G. Wallace, Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, or any other friend of equal rights 
whose photograph can be had. 


A new quarterly, called the Outlook, is 
about to be started by members of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz. The 
editor, Miss Margaret B. Dodge, of New- 
ton, Mass., is a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity. The aim of the Outlook will be 
to promote “unity of aim and action 
among cultivated women, acquaint society 
with the strength of the women's educa- 
tional movement, and collect and classify 
material concerning it.” 

The Equal Rights Club of Hartford, 
Ct., held its annual meeting last Saturday, 
and re-elect2d the old officers by acclama- | 
tion. The treasurer's report, in brief, 
was: Brought forward, $93.12; receipts, 
$99.41; total, $197.53; expenses, $158.06; 
leaving a balance of $39.47. The presi- 
dent, in her address, reviewed the encour- 
aging events of the year. A progressive 
editorial was read from a college paper, 
the Trinity Tablet. 

The Woman's Enfranchisement Associa- | 
tion of Toronto, Can., has decided to agi- | 
tate for the reappointment of women on | 
the High School Board. Some time ago, 
two ladies were placed on the board, but 
they grew discouraged and dropped out, | 
their places being filled by men. 


The Asg- | 
sociation will ask for the appointment 
next year of six women, believing that | 
two are at great disadvantage among so | 
many men. j 
The Boston Sunday Globe of the 28th | 
ult. had an admirable article, over three | 
columns in length, containing condensed | 
information in regard to women’s work of 
many kinds and in many localities. Such | 
a statement of valuable work is an added | 
reason and argument in favor of admitting | 
women to their share in the body politic. | 
Every voter ought to see that it is poor 
policy which now classes women with | 
idiots politically. 
For twenty-five new subscribers at the re- | 
duced rate of $1.50 each, for the jirst year 
on trial, we pay a special premium of | 
Twenty DOLLARS. Many young women | 
engaged in school, college or professional | 
studies, are supporting themselves in part | 
by getting up these clubs, thereby gain- 
ing healthful exercise, making acquaint- | 
ances, and helping to promote the best of | 
all causes—the elevation and enfranchise- | 
ment of woman. 
At the National Indian Congress, just | 
held in Calcutta, there were a thousand | 
delegates and an audience of five thousand. | 
Among those who attended were two | 
members of the British House of Com- 
mons, and a number of high-caste women. 
The Congress desires to assist the govern- 
ment in the work of social reforms. It 
was voted to petition for the raising of | 
the age for legal marriage to twelve years | 
| 
| 
The Delaware County (Pa.) Woman 
Suffrage Association was organized on the | 
occasion of the recent visit of Rev. Anna 





H. Shaw to Media. The branch society at 
Lansdowne has fifty members, and the 
league of Swarthmore twenty. Quarterly 
meetings are to be held in different parts | 


‘of the county. Mrs. Ellen H. E. Price is 





| given $500 toward the expenses, 





Lapham, the first president of the club. 


president; Mrs. Lydia I. Hallowell, vice- | 
president; Mrs. Susanna M. Gaskill, re- | 


cording secretary ; Mrs. Patience W. Kent, | 
corresponding secretary and treasurer. 


A school for training women in the 
methods of W. C. T. U. work was opened 
this week in Chicago, and will continue | 
six weeks. Miss Mary Allen West, of the | 
Union Signal, is at the head of it. Fer- | 
dinand Schumacher, of Akron, O., has | 
and | 


from other sources. The course will be for every girl or woman, the Flynt waist is unequalled. T 
mail satisfactorily, are constantly blessing the inventor. 


practical, the afternoons being spent in | 
the lecture room:, the mornings and even- 
ings in the day nurseries, kindergarteas, 
industrial schools and missions carried on 
by the city Unions. 





| sympathies have always been on the side 
of the weak. 








by mail any books costing Three Dollars, 
at the choice of the person sending the order. 
Look over the list of books advertised or 
noticed in our columns, and make your 
own selection. 

General Spinner, who secured the ad- 
mission of women as clerks in the U. 35. 
Treasury, was a strong believer in equal 
rights for women in every respect. He 
said of himself with pride: ‘In the first 
Congress of which I was a member, I[ 
voted for Lucretia Mott for Chaplain to 
the House of Representatives. In the 
next Congress, my vote was cast for Lucy 
Stone. Inthe next Congress, I voted fora 
man for chaplain; so I stand recorded 
twice for women, to only once for a man. 
That is about the way I feel now. My 


So I have always been in 
favor of, as the Englishman expresses it 
‘the under dog.’” 

The New England Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at the 
Parker House in this city, Jan. 7, and 
elected the followiog officers: President, 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. Allie E. Whittaker, Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell ; recording secretary, Miss 
Helen M. Smith; corresponding secretary, 
Miss Belle Grant Armstrong; treasurer, 
Miss Helen M. Winslow; auditor, Miss 
Floretta Vining; executive committee (in 
addition to the foregoing), Miss Katherine 
E. Conway, Mrs. Evelyn Greenleaf Suther- 
land and Mrs. Agnes Dalrymple Bishop. 
The Association will give a tea next Tues- 
day afternoon from three to five, at the 
Parker House, to Mme. Alice Le Plongeon, 
who, with her distinguished husband, has 
made so many fearless explorations and 
archzological discoveries in that land of 
ruins—Yucatan. The course of lectures 
to be given by Mme. Le Plongeon this 
month, under the auspices of the Assucia- 
tion, will be exceptionally attractive, ow- 
ing to the eloquence of the lecturer as 
well as to the novelty and interest of the 
subject. They will be illustrated by stere- 
opticon views from photographs taken 
upon the spot by Dr. and Mme. Le Pion- 
geon. 





CaTARRH is not a local but a constitutional 
disease, and requires a constititional remedy 
like Hood's Sarsaparilla to effect a cure. 





You will find everything in gloves, gloves for 
all occasions, at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place. 





mac) 
3 Glove Store 
86 


TREMONTST. 
 Besien. 
ONLY 

One Place in Boston 


where you can get OORNS, BUNIONS 
and INGROWING NAILS OURED and 
SHOES made to prevent them, and LOOK 
WELL at the same time, and that is at 


APPLETON'S, 


TEMPLE PLACE, 





46 





AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS ST. THEATRE, 


IsaAAc B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager. 
HOME AGAIN!! 


Monday, January 12, 
ONE WEEK ONLY. 
Triumphal Return to Boston of the 
One Great, Big, Enormous Hit, 


JAMES T. POWERS, 


Snrrounded by AN INCOMPARABLE COMPANY 
of CLEVER COMEDIANS, under the management 
of CHARLES J. RICH and WILLIAM HARRIS» 
in Joun J. MCNALLY’S brilliant farcical satire on 
racing and kindred sports, entitled 


A STRAIGHT TIP. 


Evenings at 7.45. 
Matinees Wednesday aud Saturday at 2. 


Monday, Jan 19, “‘D®. BILL.” 


GLOBE THEATRE 


Proprietor and Manager, Mr. JOHN STETSON. 























Commencing Monday, January 12, 


Duff's Come Opera Co. 


IN SOLOMON’S 


“RED HUSSAR.” 


With MARIE TEMPEST as Prima Donna. 





Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 








PARTY 
CLOVES 


—AT— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 
44 Temple Place. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
COWLES “ii"partnoudt 8 Boston," 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 


ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R, CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BALLEY, DeE.i4 C, RICH, 


This well-established School opens October Ist. 
Superior in equipmentand in arraugement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors, Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. COW e 


CHAUNCY-HALL StHOOL. 


63d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College, 
Jn all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children. 
Unusual care of health is taken. 

The especial class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers is in charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK. 

Catalogues on application. 











UP ONE FLIGHT. 


of the hip; also 


mothers. 


Scientific Waist 


Pat. Jan. 6, 1874. 
Pat, Feb. 15, 1876. 


desirable grace of motion possible only with perfect respiration gained by freedom from compression. 
promises to duplicate every dollar obtained | For singers, actresses, teachers, or pupils of elocution or physical exercise, or equestrians or invalids, 


girls or women) 
velopment. 


LYNT WAIST or TRUE COR 


No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a low-necked one 
which admits of being high in the back and low front. 
illustrate our mode of adjusting the ‘Flynt Hose Support” each side 
, the most correct way to app'y the waist-bands for 
the drawers, under and outside 
shows the Flynt Extension anc 
No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attac 
No. 6, how we dress very little people. 
warp threads of the fabrics cross at right angles in the back, there- 
by ensuring in every waist the most successful Shoulder Brace 
ever constructed. 

“It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most 


No. 259 Boyiston Street. 


i 











No. 3 is to 
etticoats and dress skirts. 7s 
Nursing Waist, appreciated b: 

\ hed. 
No. 7 illustrates how the 


or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it is 
made is shrunk before cut, the only one which in its natural con- 
struction contains a 


SHOULDER BRACE 


which supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to lar; 


thereby overcomes the objectionable abdominal de- 


The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most 


nousands of ladies, whom we have fitted by 


ag Our “Manual,” containing 48 pages of reading matter relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes 


Columbus Avenue car 


of Under-dressing, SENT FREE to any physician or lady on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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ARMENIAN LULLABY. 


BY EUGENE FIELD. 


If thou wilt close thy drowsy eyes, 

My mulberry one, my golden son! 
The rose shall sing thee lullabies, 

My pretty cosset lambkin! 
And thou shalt swing in an almond-tree, 
With a flood of moonbeams rocking thee— 
A silver boat in a golden sea— 

My velvet love, my nestling dove, 

My own pomegranate blossom! 


The stork shall guard thee passing well 
All night, my sweet, my dimple-feet! 
And bring thee myrrh and asphodel, 
My gentle rain of springtime! 
And for thy slumbrous play shall twine 
The diamond stars with an emerald vine, 
To trail in the waves of ruby wine— 
My hyacioth bloom, my heart’s perfume, 
My cooing little turtle! 


And when the morn wakes up to see 

My apple bright, my soul’s delight! 
The partridge shall come calling thee, 

My jar of milk and honey! 
Yes, thou shalt know what mystery lies 
In the amethyst deep of the curtained skies, 
If thou wilt fold thy onyx eyes, 

You wakeful one, you naughty son, 

You chirping little sparrow! 

—Chicago News. 
——— -eee0e- - — 
OBSCURE MARTYRS. 


BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 








“The world knows nothing of its greatest men.” 
They have no place in storied page, 
No rest in marble shrine; 
They are passed and gone with a perished age, 
They died and “made no sign.” 
But work that shall find its wages yet, 
And deeds that their God did not forget, 
Done for their love divine— 
These were their mourners, and these shall be 
The crowns of their immortality. 


Oh! seek them not where sleep the dead, 
Ye shall not find their trace; 
No graven stone is at their head, 
No green grass hides their face; 
But sad and unseen is their silent grave— 
it may be the sand or the deep sea wave, 
Or a lonely desert place; 
For they needed no prayers and no mourning bell— 
They pe tombed in true hearts that knew them 
well. 


They healed sick hearts till theirs were broken, 
And dried sad eyes till theirs lost light; 
We shall know at last by a certain token 
How they fought and fell in the fight. 
Salt tears of sorrow unbeheld, 
Passionate cries unchronicled, 
And silent strifes for the right— 
Angels shall count them, and Earth shall sigh 
That she left her best children to battle anu die. 


eo 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE POET’S REOOMPENSE. 


A NORWEGIAN INCIDENT. 
BY LARS DILLING. 





[Translated by Herbert E. Jenness from a German 
version of the original Norwegian. ] 


Lorenz Falk was an author; and he was, 
moreover, one of the few who are pros- 
perous. He was widely read; his books 
sold rapidly, and he received, in conse- 
quence, large royalties, which placed him 
in comfortable circumstances. He had ac- 
complished the necessary foreign travels. 

After the young man had spent some 
time in Rome and in Paris, it gradually 
became apparent to him that, when seen 
near to, much proves to be only thin gild- 
ing which in the distance glittered like 
pure gold. Then he returned to his native 
city, where he was greeted with conde- 
scending benevolence. His acquaintances 
eagerly pressed his hand, each with an air 
as if he himself had paid for the traveller 
five years’ board and lodging at the Hotel 
Quirinal. They asked if his travels had 
been profitable to him in experiences; if | 
he had brought back fine impressions; and | 
the young ladies, who were firmly con- 
vinced that the air of Rome is as salutary | 
for poets as is the climate of Mentone for | 
consumptives, rejoiced exceedingly at the | 
prospect of a great work from his pen at | 
Christmastid.. 

And Lorenz Falk had collected impres- 
sions, had found distinguished publishers, 
had acquired renown in foreign publica- 
tions; whereupon it likewise occurred to | 
the critics of the home press that his works 
were not without merit. Native poets are 
often treated like home manufactures, 
which are only valuei and rendered sala- 
ble when they bear foreign trade-marks. | 

It was afternoon. Lorefz Falk sat alone | 
in his room, a large, elegantly-furnished 
apartment. The rays of the August sun | 
penetrated through the flowers and clus- | 
ters of broad-leaved plants at the windows ; 
the prisms of the chandelier sparkled like | 
diamonds, and the antique, gilded chairs, | 
with red morocco coverings, almost | 
blinded the eyes with their glowing colors. | 
The young man sat there, clad in a dress- | 
suit with black bindings. 

Was he expecting a call? 

No. 

Had he come from an assembly? Ina | 
certain sense yes. He had come from a 
funeral. 

The elegant parlor which now shone 
with brightness had presented quite a dif- 
ferent appearance only a few days ago. | 
Then it served as a sick-room. It was | 
large and airy. A bed had been brought | 
in, and upon it lay the woman whom the | 
young man loved above all others,—his | 
mother. Long, long weeks had she been | 
there with him, and he had divided his | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| of impatience. 


| chairs? 


time and attention between the sick wom- 
an and his labors. He often sat by the bed 
and read to her from a devotional book a 
psalm or a prayer; then bent again over 
his writing table and composed new verses 
to the melodies of Offenbach. He could 
execute that in a masterly manner, for he 
possessed a keen sense and a lively imagi- 
nation. At this time he was engaged on a 
new burlesque which the theatrical man- 
ager had ordered of him, and which was 
to be finished at a stated time. The farce 
must be merry and ludicrous, and it was 
so, although it was written in a death- 
chamber. 

It may be thought that this is a fiction; 
that it is too sad to be true. But it is no 
invention—it is an actual experience. 

Now the burial was over. The funeral 
procession had disperzed, and people had 
retnrned to their duties. He had accom- 
panied his relatives to the station, and he 
now sat alone in the great solitary parlor. 
The stupor which follows nervous relaxa- 
tion was overpowering him. The air was 
heavy with the fragrance of flowers— 
there had been many, many wreaths—and 
it hung like an oppressive cloud about his 
head. Hiseyes were burniog. If hecould 
only have wept,—only a few tears to re- 
lieve his tortured heart, to cool his burn- 
ing eyes! But it was in vain that he longed 
for tears; grief held him securely with all 
its relentless cruel y. 

The door-bell rang, lightly and timidly. 

He remained listless, while the servant- 
girl went to the door. 

In a short time the girl entered softly. 
She was clad in black, and in order to pay 
proper reverence to the occasion, she as- 
sumed a very melancholy expression of 
countenance, although she was highly 
pleased with her new mourning-suit. 

“There is an old woman outside, who 
wishes to speak to the master,” said she. 

“T cannot receive any one to-day.” 

“IT told her so, but she entreated ear- 
nestly for the favor of being admitted, if 
only for a moment.” 

‘She must be a beggar. Tell her that 
the clothing is already distributed.” 

“I hardly think she wishes to beg; she 
looks too respectable for that.” 

‘*Well, then, show her in.” 

A small, stooping figure entered. The 
face was wrinkled, and the hair thin and 
gray. Her clothing consisted of an old 
silk dress, a straw bonnet with faded rib- 
bons, and a short mantle over the shoul- 
ders. On one arm she carried a locked 
leather satchel, and in the other hand some- 
thing that was carefully wrapped in many 
folds of paper. The servant-girl went 
out. The old woman stood at the door, 
much embarrassed, and made several low 
courtesies. She was evidently struck with 
the elegance of the room. 

Lorenz arose, and pushed a chair towards 
her. 

“Pray,” said he, “will you not be 
seated ?” 

“Many thanks.” 

She scraped her feet a little; and after 
she thought she had wiped her shoes as 
clean as the fine place required, she came 
toward the table and seated herself on the 
outer edge of the proffered chair. Thus 
she sat directly opposite to the young man. 

‘**You live in fine style here,” said the 
old woman. 

‘*Passably.” 

‘Such beautiful red chairs!” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“They were not cheap?” 

“No.” 

“One must write many poems to be able 
to buy such chairs.” 

“TI inherited them,” said he, with a tinge 


‘They are antique,” affirmed the wom- 
an; ‘*I can see that.” 

Lorenz toyed uneasily with his watch- 
chain. ‘*Pardon me,” said he; ‘tyou said 
that you wished urgently to speak with 
me; perhaps you came to see about my 
They are not for sale.” 

“No offence; dun’t take it amiss; I was 
quite bewildered when I came in. Here 
everything is so grand, and you yourself 
are such a fine, elegant gentleman. I 
thought a poet sat ina little garret, filled | 
with tobacco-smuke, and composed with 
an old dressing-gown on and with a glass | 
of beer before him.” 

He laughed lightly. ‘It was so in the 
old days. Now poets earn incredible 
sums.” 

“Yes, when they have much to do; it is 
so in every business.” 

‘‘And when they can do something.” 

“There are many worthless ones among 
them. In my young days I knew one who 
wrote very pretty things that were pub- 
lished every week in the Penny Magazine ; 
but as soon as he had earned a few pen- | 
nies, he drank them up, like a genuine rov- 
ing minstrel.” 

Again the watch-chain was set in quick | 
motion, and the old woman, who felt that 
she had offended the young man, added in 
a conciliatory manner: ‘But of course, 
there are respectable men among poets. | 
That is seen in you; you are a poet?” 
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‘*At least, [ have written various arti- 
cles.” 

‘Verses?’ 

‘Verses, too.” 

“Confirmation poems, wedding songs, 
and such like?” 

‘*‘We must write everything that occa- 
sion requires. Is it a song that you want, 
then?” 

‘*Yes—a song: or more properly a 
poem—a silver-wedding poem. But it 
must not be too dear, for my means will 
not allow it. Tell me, what is your usual 
price for such a poem? But you must 
pardon me for taking the liberty of 
asking.” 

“Ordinarily I take fifty crowns, or—” 

The old woman sprang up as if the 
gilded snakes of the chair-arms had bitten 
her. 

‘Pardon me, do not be angry with me 
for intruding so long; but Mamselle Jes- 
person is to blame,—she directed me here.” 

‘*Who is Mamselle Jesperson ?” 

“She lives in the same room with me. 
She said that for three crowns one could 
get a nice little poem, and if one could 
offer five crowns, one could have a grand 
one of at least four stanzas. But as soon 
as I came in here, [ realized that it would 
not be at all proper to offer five crowns to 
such a grand gentleman.” 

Her mild, wrinkled countenance ex- 
pressed so much real mortification and dis- 
tress that Lorenz arose compassionately. 

‘*] saw in the paper wonderfully beauti- | 
ful verses which you had written for the 
king,’’ continued the old woman; ‘‘there- 
fore [came to you. But I should have re- | 
membered that there is a difference be- 
tween the king and Jérgen Petersen.” 

With her thin hands she took the little | 
article that was so carefully wrapped up, 
and prepared to go. 

‘For whom is the poem to be?” inquired 
he, kindly. 

‘For my son. That is the dearest pos- 
session a mother has in the world.” 

He bit his lip and sighed deeply. “I 
know that.” 

‘*You yourself have a mother who loves 
you; that [ am sure of.” 

‘She was buried to-day,” said he briefly. 

“And I, chattering old woman, come 
here and disturb you, instead of leaving 
youalone with your grief to weep in 
peace! God console and strengthen you! 
I will go now.” 

“Wait a little. 
for you.” 

‘*But it must be ready this evening, and 
besides—besides, I am go poor.” 

‘You did not let me finish before; I in- 
tended to say,—-‘I either take fifty crowns 
for a poem, or give it for nothing.’ ”’ 

‘‘But I cannot expect that you—we are 
quite strangers to each other.” 

“Oh, no, we have become acquainted. 
Please be seated, and tell me something of 
son. Now, then. First—what is he?” 

‘*He is a printer, and owns a newspaper 
in a country town. He is about to cele- 
brate his twenty-fifth jubilee and his silver 
wedding on the same day, and so I thought 
to myself that it would be wonderfully 
fine to send him a poem, a really beautiful 
one, one that may be printed in his paper. | 
That would have pleased him so very | 
much.” 

‘*How old is he?” 

‘‘Nearly fifty. I myself am in the sev- | 
enties. I married young, and became a 
widow young.” 

‘*‘What was your husband?” 

“A teacher of languages; and such a 
gentle man when he was sober—which was 
very seldom in the last years. When the 
boy was twelve years old, my husband 
died, and I fought my way along by means 
of needle-work and working out, like all 
widows, till my son grew large and was in 
a situation where he could gain a good | 
living.” 

‘*Then he assisted you?” 

“No, then he got married; and you 
know when a man_has a family to care 
for—” 

‘tHe lets his old mother take care of 
herself.” 

*“T need but little. I have a free room 
now in the charity-house, and am, God be 
thanked, so well that I can sew and knit 
for strangers. So, with a little economy, 
I get along well enough. My son would | 
gladly help me, but you see, the wife— 
she had money, and so he cannot do what 
he would like to.” 

“Shall we not speak of the poem ?” 

“Oh, yes. I wished that he should not | 
need to be ashamed of his mother on such 
a festive occasion, and so [ have bought an 
appropriate present for him. 

The little closely-packed object that she | 
had held in her hands all this time was | 
carefully unfolded from many wrappings 
of tissue-paper, and it burst forth,—a 
small, rotund silver cream pitcher, witha 
thin gold lining, and on the outside an 
engraved dedication. She placed it on the 
table before her, and regarded it with ad- 
miring looks: 

**Is it not magnificent?” 

“It surely is,” replied the young man, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





I will write the poem 








with a kindly ook of approval. ‘It must 
bave cost much?’ 

“It was not cheap,” proudly responded 
the old woman. ‘I had to save a long 
while before [ could buy it.” 

**[ can well believe that.” 

‘You are so good and benevolent that I 
dare to tell you how [I did it.” 

**Do, then.” 

**You see, we poor little folks live mostly 
on bread and coffee all day, and it occurred 
to me that many people take their coffee 
without sugar or milk. One can do with- 
out either; is it not so?” 

‘In the South, coffee is always drunk 
black,” said he, with a serious look. 

**You see that I was right.” 

‘*And you did the same?” 

‘*For more than a year; and in that way 
I saved so much that I could buy this 
beautiful present, and still have five crowns 
left for a poem,” said she, triumphantly. 

The young man had hastily seated him- 
self at the writing-table and pushed aside 
his manuscripts. ‘lear-drops fell on some 
pages. 

‘*If you will take a book and read, [ will 
see if 1 can write something to accompany 
your cream-pitcher.”’ 

“Oh, you are so good!” 

The old woman seated herself, and, with 
folded hands, regarded him devoutly. 

‘**[ have never seen any one write poetry. 
I am curious to see how you begin.” 

But he no longer heeded her; he was 
already writing. The pen flew over the 
paper, the words ranged themselves one 
after another, like pearls on a ribbon, 
and from sincere, ardent sympathy there 
flowed exquisite, perfectly-rounded verses. 
He wrote in the name of the. mother to the 
son; each line breathed love, the purest 
and most unselfish love—mother-love— 


which endures all, suffers all, sacrifices all, | 


without hoping or wishing to be repaid. 
Soon—how, he scarcely knew himself—the 
poem was finished. It was a veritable 
poem, full of true poetic feeling, which 
was more than worthy of the little rotund 
silver cream-pitcher, with the thin gold 
lining. But why should not true poetry 
be found in a silver pitcher, when the 
glance of beloved eyes falls upon it? 

Lorenz turned around, and read aloud 
what he had written. 

The old woman sat there, motionless 
and with folded hands; tears rolled down 
over her cheeks, but the wrinkled features 
beamed with contentment and joy. 

He passed her the paper. She took it 
with tremulous hand, and as she placed it 
in the leather satchel, she cast a perplexed 
glance at the five crowns as they lay there 
at the bottom. 

‘You must have had a good mother 
yourself, since you know so well how to 
describe the innermost emotions of one,” 
said the old woman, as she arose. 

She took his hand. ‘Thanks and 
thanks; I cannot pay you for the poem,— 
your reward must be the consciousness 
that you have made a poor little old wom- 
an happier than she has been for long, 
long years.” She took his head between 
her poor trembling hands, kissed him on 
the forehead, and said: ‘‘God bless you, 
and give you a happy future! Up yonder 
you have a mother who prays for you, and 


that will I also do—often, very often.” 


She wrapped the tissue-paper about the 


| little rotund cream-pitcher, and tripped 


away, thanking and bowing. 

When Lorenz was alone, he laid his face 
down upon his arms and wept. But they 
were not bitter tears; they were refresh- 
ing to his dry and burning eyes. When 
after a while he raised his head, the even- 
ing sun was sending its farewell rays 
through the flower-clusters at the window, 
and the diamonds of the chandelier glowed 
in all the colors of the rainbow. Every- 


thing round about him was bright and | 


glittering, which seemed like an auspicious 


| omen. 


His heart was unspeakably light. Until 
now, he had written only proseand verses ; 
to-day he had for the first time written 
poetry. He felt that he was now a poet, 
and the pure poetic talent is one of the 








society and politics. 
plays her part; in the church, woman does 
her own duty and man’s as well, and it is 
more than unjust to deny her recognition. 

“Sixty-five per cent. of the Methodists 
in this country are women, and they do 
nearly all the active work of the church, 
except that part which is the privilege of 
the clergy alone. We attend services, 
while the men and boys stay at home or 
seek outside amusement. We collect sub- 
scriptions for Jocal and mission work, and 
the bishops have but recently decided that 
the building of parsonages is within the 
special province of the laywomen of our 
church. It is admitted that we are the 
mainstay of religion, and yet we are told 
that we must submit ‘like men’ to the regu- 
lations that we have no voice in framing 
because we are women. 

“In view of the zeal and activity of 
woman; in view of the part she plays in 
refining man, sympathizing with him when 
he is in trouble, encouraging him when he 


| is disheartened, constantly infusing into 


him a respect for what is good and true, 
and by good example influencing him to 
better himself in order to be the equal of 
those who are universally admitted to be 
spiritually his superiors, and almost uni- 
versally his mental equals,—in view of 
these facts, I contend that women should 
be admitted to all legislative, judicial, and 
executive bodies of the Methodist and all 
other churches, for the very reason that 
Dr. Buckley uses against them—that ‘they’ 
are women.’” 
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“YOUNG AND HANDSOME,” 


ENFIELD, N. H. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


Through the kindness of one who has 
long taken your JOURNAL, I am aconstant 
reader, and enjoy it much; but I sometimes 
read expressions that do not keep step 
with the great work for humanity that 
woman at the present time is doing. If 
Miss Westover was capable of taking the 
place of the Street Commissioner during 
his illness, and doing good work in a place 
heretofore filled only by men, then all 
women, and men too, for that matter, 
should be glad; but why, after stating the 
fact, must it be added that she is ‘“‘young 
and handsome”? It just spoiled it all. 
What writer would add that as an embel- 
lishment in speaking of a worthy position 
filled acceptably by a man? 

These expressions are ‘‘the little foxes” 
that keep women chained to the ‘‘doll 
period” of existence, which all true, noble 
workers are striving to put far behind 
them. Pet names and doll faces are not 
in demand, in this momentous period for 
woman. She has a grand and noble work 
before her, and that each may be able to 
fulfil her mission is my prayer. 

M. E. Briaes. 

[The item was clipped from another 
paper. We let the tribute to the lady’s 
good looks stand, to contradict the popu- 
lar error that a strong-minded woman is 
personally unattractive.—Epirors JOUR- 
NAL. ] 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE THREE Scouts. By J. T. Trowbridge. 
Boston. 1890. Leeand Shepard. Paper. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This is No. 5 of Good Company Series. 

It is a spirited description of campaigning 





| in the Civil War, and revives the memory 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


most precious gifts that are accorded to | 


earthly mortals. 
times in the life of every poet when his 
heart is grieved and oppressed by cold- 
ness, neglect, unappreciative criticism, 
and deliberate injustice; but he has also 


his proud moments of exaltation, full of | 
| poetic emotion and pure joy, in which he 
| can say without vanity: 


‘Still, it is glorious to be a poet!” 
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WOMEN AND METHODIST CONFERENCE: 
A LOUISIANA LADY’S VIEW. 


Wishing to ascertain from a woman the 
feelings of New Orleans women in re- 
gard to the admission of women to the 
Methodist General Conference, the Picay- 


It is true that there are | 


of American pluck and heroism. 
II. B. B. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS: THE AGITATOR. By 
Carlos Martyn, D.D. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 


‘‘Wendell Phillips was a citizen of the 
twentieth century sent to us of the nine- 
teenth. There is notin biography ano'her 
character more profoundly interesting. 
Judged bv length, variety, influence, and 
genius, this man was unique... . Would 
anyone understand this century? Would 
he equip himself for usefulness? Would 


| he come into contact with one of the purest, 


ablest, most inspiring of men? Let him 
study and emulate the career of Wendell 
Phillips,” one of the original woman suf- 
fragists of forty years ago. H. B. B. 


A YOUNG MACEDONIAN IN THE ARMY OF 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT. By the Rev. 
Alfred J. Church,M. A. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Price, 
$1.25. 


The life of Alexander and his conquest 
of Persia is one of the most dramatic epi- 
sodes in history. It has been skilfully 
used in this story as a framework upon 
which to weave a personal narrative of 
two friends who accompany the young 
monarch on his visit to Jerusalem and his 
subsequent campaign in Asia. Sixteen 


| spirited pictures illustrate the story, which 


| STORIES OF THE OF.DEN TIME. 


une sent a reporter to interview Mrs. Caro- | 


AE ES. SONES, OPS IGUNNIEITD RD | the fair for the New England Hospital. A 


an. Mrs. Merrick said: 


of women as delegates to the General Con- 
ference. In the first place, I believe in 
woman's rights in religion, as well as in 


is an interesting description of Eastern 


| manners and events two thousand years 
| ago. 


H. B. B. 


By Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney. Lllustrated by Nelly 
Littlehale. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
Price, $1.25. 

These stories are a sort of folk-lore 
which the suthor says ‘‘have remained as 
current tradition in her family for many, 
many years, when they gave pleasure to 
one generation after another.” That these 
old-time stories may not be wholly lost 
with the generation now passing, Mrs. 
Cheney gathered them up as an offering to 


| few remain unsold, the receipts still to go 
“I am heartily in favor of the admission | 


to the fair. The iblustrations are very 
spirited, and add much to the interest of 
the book. They are for sale at Damrell 
& Co.’s Corner Book Store. Le Be 
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A Lost JEweLt. By Harriet Prescott 


Spoffurd. Boston. 1891. Lee and Shep- | 


ard. Price, $1. 


A lost jeweland a lostchild. Both long 
sought aud safefound. Mrs. Spofford has 
rare ability asa story-teller. She excels 
in dramatic narrative. The contrast is 
finely drawn between the sensitive, dreamy 
Italian child and the froliesome boys and 
girls into whose circle she fiads herself 
adopted. The tale is lively, yet pathetic, 
and the smile and the tear follow each 
other. Young and old alike will take de- 
light in its perusal. H. B. B. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 





Patents have been granted to women for 
the week ending Dec. 23, 1890, as follows: 

Camille Caen, New York, N. Y., Com- 
bined Waist and Skirt. 

Jeanette B. March, Baltimore, Md., Por- 
table Window Balcony for Flowers. 

Week ending Dec. 30, 1890, as follows: 

Anna E. Birdsall, Brooklyn, N. Y., Bed- 
Clothes Fastener. 

Camille A. Faure, New York, N. Y., 
Apparatus for Registering and Measuring 
Electric Currents. 

Mary Ludwig, Bucyrus, O., Chopping 
Kouife. 

Mary 8S. W. Martinot, New York, N. Y., 
Window Cleaning Brush. 

Lizzie Sthreshley, Austin, Tex., Type- 
‘Writing Machine for the Blind. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A REMARKABLE PET. 


On a small island in the South Pacific 
lives a planter who has for a pet a whale 
sixty-seven feet long. A correspondent 
of the Pittsburg Despatch went out in a 
boat with the planter, and gives this ac- 
count of his interview with his whaleship: 

“Shut your eyes,” said the planter, ‘if 
you wish to enjoy a surprise.” 

I closed my eyes, aud the boys soon 
ceased their drumming, and some one 
blew long blasts upon a horn. Then that, 
too, ceased, and the boat lay motionless, 
and nothing disturbed the stillness. All 
at once I heard a huge sigh, and felt a hot 
and sickish breath. There was no need 
for the planter to bid me open my eyes, 


the whale feeding ou the meat, which had 

been scattered all about. He was only 

| twenty feet long then, but that was quite 

long ecough to give me a good scare, in 
addition to my ducking. Somehow or 
other, he never seemed able to find the 
pass back into sea, and now he is so big 
that he could not get out if he wished to. 
From being afraid of him, I grew recon- 
ciled to his presence in the lagoon, and at 
last 1 began to feed him. 

‘From that time he attached himself to 
me, and I found that he relished being 
petted. Once, when I was ill, I left him 
untended for several weeks. He came 
down the lagoon much further than 
usual, and at last ran himself aground 
just below my house, and had to wait 
several hours for the tide to float him off. 

| That shows that he missed me. Here is 
another example of his intelligence: When 
the boys drum upon the bottom of the 
boat, he hears the sound a long distance 
under the water, and at once comes to the 
| surface. Then, if I blow the horn, he 
| knows that I have come out to feed him, 
| and comes quickly to the boat. But if 1 
do not blow the horn, he never comes 
close, but frolics around us at long range. 
it is not easy to say how much sense a 
whale has, but this ought to convince any 
one that my big pet is possessed of con- 
siderable intelligence.” 





HUMOROUS. 


The nearer a woman’s waist is shaped 
like an hour-glass, the sooner will her 
sands of life run out. 


‘*My dear,” said the caller, with a win- 
ning smile, to the little girl who occupied 
the study while her father, the eminent 
literary man, was at dinner, ‘I suppose 
you assist your father in entertaining 
bores?” ‘Yes, sir,” replied the little girl, 
gravely, ‘‘please be seated.” 


Circumstantial Evidence: ‘*Where have 
you been, Rex?’ remarked Miss Flossie to 
her mastiff, and, as the noble animal winked 
cheerfully, and laid a portion of Charles 
Henry’s Sunday trousers at her feet con- 
tinued, ‘‘ You bad doggi , I'm afraid you’ve 
been off on another tear.”—Life. 

‘‘We had been looking at the statue of 


Edward Everett, in the Boston Public Gar- 
den, and I had tried to tell the children 





for the lids would not stay shut. Not 
more than six feet away I saw a huge | 
monster floating on the surface, and look- 
ing at us with the most expressionless eye 
that I ever saw in a living beast. 

“That's my pet,” cried the planter. “I 
raised him almost from the time he was a 
baby of twenty feet long, and now he 
measures sixty-seven feet, and lots more 
growth to come yet.” 

The pet was a sperm whale. He seemed 
enormous when compared with us men. | 
Behind the great head there stretched out | 
a long body, covered in great patches | 
with barnacles as large as a teacup, and | 
the sleek flukes of the tail, lying flat upon 
the water, seemed ever so far away, yet 
ever sO much too near when I recalled | 
whalers’ accounts of the behavior of this | 
animal when it is angry. 

The great head rose from the sea so 
high above the water that it becalmed the | 
boat. The eye was about the size of an | 
ox eye, and had almost the same deep | 
violet shade. The ear was not far distant | 
from the eye, a simple opening in the | 
skin. The color of the skin wasa dusty 
black, which became lighter and more 
yellow underneath. Except for the bar- | 
nacles, the skin was quite smooth. 

The great animal lay motionless, just | 
out of arm's reach, until the planter called 
to him and dabbled his fingers in the | 
water, much a3 one attracts a kitten by | 
scratching on the carpet. 

The distant flukes made a half-turn in | 
the water, and the whale moved easily | 
toward us and ranged up alongside, just | 
touching the boat. ‘he planter reached | 
over the gunwale and gave the whale a | 
slap between the ear and eye, and bade 
him turn the other side. 

Immediately ‘he great head sank, passed 
under the boat, and came up dripping on | 
the other side. Then the sea-monster 
eculled ahead until it was 600 or 700 feet | 
away from the boat. Then it began a 
series of antics, and displayed an agility 
scarcely to be expected from so large an 
animal. It darted straight ahead, it sud- 
denly backed water, it swam in a circle, it | 
gamboled like a dolphin, it threw itself | 
clear from the water, making a great | 
splash and dangerous waves when it fell | 
back; last of all, it put its head down and | 
flukes up, throwing nearly half its length 
into the air, and rose quietly beside the 
boat. Then the chopped meat was thrown 
overboard, and we rowed back tu shore 
while this odd pet was feeding. | 

‘*How did I get him?” said the planter, 
in answer to my flood of questions. ‘It 
might be more accurate to say he got me | 
first. One day, some years ago, [ was | 
sailing up the lagoon, with a barrel full of 

chopped meat to bait a pool in the reef | 
beyond. All at once I felt the boat lifted 
up and overturned, and, when I had right- 
ed her and clambered aboard, there was | 








| 


something of his great power as an ora- 
tor,” says a contributor to Wide Awake. 
‘Sidney, aged eight, listened appreciative- 
ly, and then said, ‘And now he just stands 
up there and says, ‘Keep off the grass’!’”’ 


An amusing instance of confidence in 
the activicy of Queen Victoria was afforded 
by a Zulu groom employed by an officer 
in the Transvaal. “Harry” chose to get 
tipsy one morning, and received from 
Jones, his master, a severe hiding, with a 
sound kick as a finale. A day or two after- 
wards the rascal went up to a brother offi 
cer of his employer, and thus delivered 
himself: ‘‘Jones he kicky me, dat’s all 
right; he my fadder, dat's all right. But 
Jones he sometimes too much kicky me. I 
go telly Queen some day—Queen come 
kicky Jones.” 

rr 2. 
Catarrh 
In the head 
Is a constitutional 
Disease, and requires 
A constitutional remedy 
Like Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
Which purities the blood, 
Makes the weak strong, 

testores health. 

Try it now. 
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DR. DAM’S 


Vegetable Remedy 


1s sold under the following 


WARRANT: 


If you give our medicine a fair trial 
and are not 


CURED OR BENEFITED 


by its use, 


WE WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY. 


All of our agents are authorized to 
make this promise good. ONE BOTTLE 
taken regularly, according to directions, 
constitutes a FAIR TRIAL. 

Ask yourself this question: Is it not 
SAFE to buy medicine that is sold on 
such a BROAD AND LIBERAL CON- 
TRACT? 

We have published over five thousand 
certificates of CURES from persons liv- 
ing within ten miles of our office. In 
the history of all medicines ever com- 
pounded, such a successful record has 
never been attained before. 

Price, $1.00 per bottle; sent, EX- 
PRESS PAID to any part of the United 
States. 

Dr. Dam may be consulted FREE OF 
CHARGE, at 405 Columbus Avenue, 
any day except Friday. Monday and 
Saturday evenings from 6 to 8; and 
Sunday from 10 A.M. to 12 M. Ad- 
dress all orders to Dam’s Remedy Co., 
405 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Read what Dr. Dam’s Vegetable 
Remedy has done for others. Do not 
suffer any longer without giving it a 
trial yourself. 


KIDNEY COMPLAINT CAN BE CURED 
BY THE TIMELY USE OF 
Dr. Dam’s Vegetable Remedies. 


Read the testimony of a man who expected 
he had got to die from this disease. 


V. D. PorTER, Dealer in Grocerics and Provisions, 40 
Eden 8t., Chelsea, Mass., writes:— 


Many years I suffered from Kiiney Complaint, and 
spent alarge sum of money on docto 5 and wedicines, 
Notwithstanding this I got w orse, and s“ flered extre me 

valu. I was advised to urv Dr. Dam's Vexeiable Med- 
cines, I am vlad to say their use have given me un- 
expected benefit, I cau aiteud to my busine.s without 
rouble, 





The following Statement is a Fair Sample of 
Hundreds we receive every month. 


Mr. F. H. THORNDIKE, 8 Allen Street, Boston, Mass., 
says:— 


Two years ago a gentleman came into my place of 
busines and to'd me about Dr. Daw and his Vegetable 
Remedies. Atthat ime my wi’e was ach: on'c sufferer 
from sick Headaches ant Dyspepsia. 1 bad paid out 
more than $1000 f »r doctors aud medi ines, bt she bad 
been growlog wo'se for ten years, I believed the 
Statements made by the gentleman referrea to, and 
thought if such cures had been made in other cases, it 
was my duty to give mv wi’e another chance. She 
commenced using Dr, Dam’s V-getah e Remedies, In 
six months she was (OMPLETELY CURED. She 
has gained twenty-five pounds, I wil cheerfully give 
my verbal statement of these facts to auy one calilug 
on me, 





RHEUMATISM CURED. 


Mr. ALBERT W. DAvIs, Wholesale Boot and Shoe 
Dealer, 119 Summer Sticet, Boston, Mass., says:— 


Afterruffering for years with Rheumatiem, and re- 
ceiving uusucessful treatm ot from the most dist'n- 
guished phyricians in the United States, | was ful y 
cured by your Veget»be Kem-dies. I was relieved 
after tak'ne them taree d-ys,and in two mouths was 
wel), and have never bed a touch of it sloce. This is 
ihe firs: winter f r three years that I have been abie 
to attend to my business, 








STATIONERY. 


We carry a full line of choice Standard Papers, 
as per sample book, which we will mail you if 
desired. Fancy Papers we do not carry. 


Cream Wove Paper, Plain or Ruled, 
18 to 20 cts, per lb 


Cream White Paper, Plain, extra quality, 
25 to 35 cta. per Ib. 


Smooth or Rough Parchment and 
Antique Linen Papers range in 
PRICE FON. 2.606 eee cece cceee 25 to 60 cts. per Ib. 


Add 17 cts. per lb. for mailing. 


PICTURE FRAMING. 


We are prepared to make any kind of frame 
from 50 cts. up. As we ask nooneto take a frame 
that 1s not satisfactory, both as to price and 
quality, we therefore solicit a triel order. 


CRAYONS MOUNTED, WATE COLOR MATS. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


of every description. 


MEADE, DODGE & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston 


DRESS REFORM. 
MRS. A. T, FOGG 


Has REMOVED her 


Dress Reform Parlors 


From 5 Hamilton Place to 


80 Boylston Street, 


Where she will open Oct. 13 with a full line of 
Under Garments for Ladies and Children, ready- 
made and to order, including Jersey Fitting Union 
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0 woo ¥NE egtaBulstty, | 
Unlike any Other. 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
THINK OF iT. 


In use over 40 YEARS in one Family. 
Dr. 1.8. Jounson & Co. :—It is sixty years since I first 
learned of this now celebrated remedy for the com- 
mon ills of life—Johnson's Anodyne Liniment; for 
more than forty years I have used it in my family. 
I say (unasked by you) 1 regard it one of the best and 
safest remedies that can be found, used internal or 
external, in all cases it is claimed _to relieve orcure, 
O. H, INGALLS, Dea. 2d Baptist Ch., Bangor, Maine. 
M th a have a. 
Anodyne Linimen 

Every i) er fener for Croup, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps 
and Pains. Delays may cost a life. Relieves Summer 
Complaints like magic. Price, 55 cts. post paid; 6 bot 
tles. #2. Express paid, I. S. Johnson & Co., Boston,Mass 





THE NEW YORK 
Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon Bureau 


Provides, at a reasonable price, Ladies intelligent and 
thoroughly reliable, to act asguides and chaperous to 
all points of interest, Art Galleries, Shops, Theatres 
and in and around New York City. 

Theatre tickets engaged: also rooms at first-class 
hotels and boarding-houses. Unexceptional reference 

Office, 24 Union Square. (4th Ave. side near 15th 
Street). Telephone Call. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cente per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties carefully served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine eens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 0O., Avon and Bedford Sts. 
THE WOMAN'S STANDARD 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 











Suits, Plain Merioo Union suits, Equipoise Waists. 
Jenness-Miller Model Bodice, as well as every 
style of Combination Under Garment. 


WOMAN'S CHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 











MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM. . Editor 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR. . 
Mrs. Mary B. BROOKS, { Associate Editors. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Specirnen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Secoad Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistance to authorsin placing their MSS. 
10 the best advantageis given by THE WRITER'S 
LITERARY BURE AU (established in 1**7) ,which 
is prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
between author and publisher. Honest advice and 
frank criticism of M558. by competent readers iven 
when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold 
on comm'ssion. Before sending MSS. write for cir- 
cular giving terms, and send ten cents for a sample 
copy of THE WRITER, the only magazine in the 
world devoted solely to explaining the practical de- 
tails of literary work. Address The Writer's 
Literary Bureau, P. 0). Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 

Mention WOMAN’S JOUANAL. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Washington, D.C. 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLByY. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents, 











The Woman's Journal, of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Washington, D. C., will be sent to one 
address for $3.00 per year. 


LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 








Nahant Fish Market. 


Established 1827. Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


OCEAN, LAKE and RIVER FISH. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A 
SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St, BOSTON. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 





SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas: 

CORRA BACON Foster. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART, 

FOSTER & STe VART, 

Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms 
of the State. 

145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 





Twenty-Eight Pages for Five Cents. 


WYOMING, 


The True Canse and Splendid Fruits of Woman 
Suffrage There. 

Correcting Errors of Prof. James Bryce and Horace 
Plunkett, and Suppiyiog Owissions in Mrs. Stanton 
and Mrs. Gaze’s History of Woman Suffrage, end to 
Bancroft’s History of Wyoming, with much loforma- 
ticn abou: the Woman Suffrave State, 

By HAMILTON WILLCOX, W.8., LL. B., 
Author of “Freedom's Conquests: the Gre-t Spread of 
Woman Suffrage,” * Nebater’s Guide fur Suff agists.” 
&c. Price 5 cems (less than cost). Addres- the author, 
54 William Street, New York. 


THE WOMENS CALENDAR 


FOR 1891. 
An Illustrated Booklet of 36 Pages, 


Embossed cover, containing quotations from more 
than 100 women in this and past generations. 

Price, 25 cents. By post, 2 cents extra. 
Orders should be sent to the Cor. Secretary of the 
Women’s Literary Club, Dunkirk, N. Y. 








A pamphlet of information and ab- 
stract of the laws, showing How to 
Obtain Patents, Caveats, Trade 
Marks, Copyrights, sent free. 


Addres MUNN & CO. 
mo 361 Broadway, 
a Ow York. ~ 








For the Relief and Cure ot 


A ES ren, 
IVER roy on met 
samen 4en.-6 °25 Cents a Box, 
WINE OF COCA fin teresa 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


liable BRAIN AND 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. S. DODCE, M.D., 
24 Boylston St., cor. Tremont, 


BOSTON. 


| Special treatment of Threatened Consumption and 
all diseases of the Lungs and Heart. 

All necessary medicines furnished, although more 
importance is attached to advice and magagement 
than to extensive dosing. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarts E, Pa. 
WO Opens 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty mingifes trom 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 


Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Classi- 
cal, Engineering, Scientific and Litergry degrees. 
Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildi 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For 
particulars address 

WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, . 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 

The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable ‘oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Sara A. Colby, M.D, Esther W. Taylor,M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SP«CIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Woman's Medical College ot Chicago, 


Term bogins about the second Tuesday in 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Tho 
and practical instruction every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
| ant or Annual Announcement address the 
ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N 
Throop St., Chicago, Il. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded coarse of Didactie 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Leb. 
oratory and Iissecting Room. 


















For One Course of Lectures.......+++++e000+ @ 86.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 

tion and in advance....... eocccccvocece 225 00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+.-+++ 5 00 
Demonatrrtor’s Fee, payable but once ° 5 00 
Graduation Fee...ccccccccccces seccccccccccss § 90.68 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October ist; endin 
1889. Three years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. 8’ 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all t 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 

Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
special attention to NERVOUS, CATARRHAL, 
UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadeworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a thorough analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
days. Take elevator. 





May, 











Is Superior to any other Raw Liquid 
Food or Beef Extract in the market, 


a@- The nourishing and serenathering, ualities 
of this Food wil: especially be noticed in ULMON. 
ARKY COMPLAINTS, first stages of CONSUMP.- 
TION, DYSPEPsIa, GEVERAL DEBILITY, and 
in all diseases of the bowels, especially CHOLERA 
INFANTUM. 
Price 25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 

GoopWlLyn & Co., 38 Hanover Street, and leading 
druggists. 


RCEDERS RAW FOOD WAFERS. 


Paiatable, Nourishing and Strengthening. Each 
box is equal to 2 Teaxpoonsful of our FOO +. 

These Wafers are perfectly Pure, and can be taken 
without Danger by the Feeblest Person because 
they dissolve most readily. Public Singers and 
Speaker~ will highly appreciate them for their re- 
lieving POWER in all THROAT troubles. 
CHILDREN will like’them and the grown-up 
will find them a moet d-licious CONFECTION, 


10 CENTS A BOX. 


REFINED FOOD CoO., 


468 Parker Street, ROXBURY, MASS., 
Near Huntington Avenue. 


ALL FAT. PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpulency 
permanently by taking TRILENB TABLETS 
Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, egreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An Englith 
Countess writes :—** Your Trilene Tablets act admirably,”— 
£ nd Postal Note for 74 cents to THE TRILENE 
cc s ‘ £°A Renadwae, New Pork, 





la Peanviotore 





besa New England, ladies 
and gentlemen of good social position. A 
Art students 
STREETER & 
Take ele~ 


dignified and elevating occupation. 
especially adapted for this work. 
Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont Street. 








Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P. M.) 


The best and most re. 
504 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston 


vator in Crawley’s Store. 
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GENERAL SPINNER AND THE WOMEN 
CLERKS. 


General Spinner’s death recalls many | 
instances of his kindmess to women. In | 
the Home Magazine, edited by Mrs. Logan, 
the General last spring gave the follow- 
ing graphic account of the opening of the 
U. S. Treasury Department to women 
clerks, through his exertions. He said: 


‘*When I became Treasurer of the United | 
States, | hunted around for a chance to 
carry Out what were called my ‘peculiar 
ideas’ in regard to women. It was not | 
long before an opportunity presented itself. 
The legal tender notes came from the 
engravers in New York in sheets, with | 
blank margins all around, four notes on 
each sheet. When a banker, I had found | 
that my wife and daughters could trim 
bank-notes faster and more neatly than my | 
elerks or I could, so I used to let them do | 
that work for me. Suspecting that twelve- | 
hundred-dollars-a-year clerks were per- 
forming this service, I went on a tour of 
investigation ; and, sure enough, | found a 
score or more of hale and hearty young 
men, armed with small shears, busy clip- 
ping the notes. I went to Governor Chase, | 
then Secretary of the Treasury, and stated | 
to him my experience as a banker in re- | 

ard to this kind of work; and said to 

im that these young men should have 
muskets instead of shears placed in their 
hands, and be sent to the front, and their 
places filled by women, who would do 
more and better work, at half the pay that 
was given to these ‘men-milliners.’ He 
hesitated for some time, fearing that the 
introduction of women would demoralize | 
the department. He at length consented 
that I might send him one woman to test 
the matter. I at once thought of Miss 
Jennie Douglass, the pro'égée of Hon. 
Gerrit Smith, the philanthropist, who had 
been an assistant texcher in Mrs. Smith's 
Seminary for young ladies in Washington, 
where my daughter was a pupil. Mrs. 
Smith’s school was broken up by the war. 
Miss Douglass then commenced a school 
for young ladies in Mrs. General Gaines’ 
residence. ‘This, too, for the same cause, 
failed; so she was unemployed. She said 
she would be glad to accept the place at 
fifty dollars per month, which was less 
than half the price paid the men, who re- 
ceived twelve hundred dollars for eleven 
mouthe’ service. I furnished her with 
long banker's shears, with which she 
could trim the whole length of a sheet at 
a single clip, showed her how to do it, and 
told her what was expected of her, and 
set her to work beside the clerks. The 
result was, she did more work than any 
one of the clerks on the very first day. 
This decided the whole matter. The men 
were soon all replaced by women. This 
was the entering wedge for the employ- 
ment of women in the ‘l'reasury, and was 
a stepping-stone to their employment as 
clerks. Of course J felt happy. This 
happened in the early spring of 1862.” 


After describing the introduction of | 
fractional paper currency, Gen. Spinner | 
continued : 


‘*Many of these notes soon became soiled 
and worn, and came to the Treasury to be 
exchanged for new notes. ‘This required 
a large increase of the clerical force, to 
count both the new notes received from 
the engravers and the old notes received 
for exchange. Now came my opportunity 
to have women appointed as clerks to do 
this work. ‘lhe same arguments were | 
used with the Secretary as on the former 
occasion. At this juncture, Mr. George 
Harrington, the then Assistant Secretary 
of the 'l'reasury, came to my assistance in 
persuading Secretary Chase to make the 
appointment of women to clerkships, so [ 
presented to him the names of some wom- 
en, namely, Mrs. Abbie U. Harris, Miss 
Libbie stoner, Miss Mary Burke, Miss | 
Fannie L. Halsted, Miss Belle 8S. Tracy, 
Miss Jennie L. Wall, and Miss Annie York. 
Ot these, the four last named were select- 
ed from the note-clipping room, where 
they were hired by the month; the three 
first named had never been employed in a 
public office before. Three of the seven 
died while in office, two were married and 
resigned, and two, Miss Stoner and Miss 
Tracy, still hold their places. This shows 
that the selections were good, for not one 
of the seven was dismissed. 

**On the 9th of October, 1862, these seven 
women received their appointments as 
clerks in the Treasury of the United 
States. They \ ere the first women who 
ever received appointments as clerks in 
any executive department of the National 
Government at Washington. When I re- 
signed the office of Treasurer in 1875, 
about three hundred women were em- 
ployed in the offi-e of the ‘Treasury alone, 
and in several departments of the govern- 
ment they numbered several thousands. I 
felt sure, when the first seven were ap- 
pointed, that the woman as a govern- 
mental clerk had come tostay. I knew 
she would show to the satisfaction of the 
heads of departments that she was capa- 
ble of doing certain kinds of clerical work 
more rapidly and better than it was done 
by men, and that she was willing to do 
more and better work of a certain kind for 
less compensation than was given to men. 
Chis injustice of less pay is still put upon 
women. ‘There can be no valid reason 
why a woman performing equal service 
with a man should not receive like com- 

nsation, especially as women are less 
jable to steal than men. That, at least, 
‘was my experience of the honesty of the 
two sexes. Women, as arule, are more 
honest than men. I have known mer- | 
chants to trust servant girls with consid- 
erable amounts, when they would not give | 
credit to the man the girl worked for, for 
a single dollar. 

**In the office of the Treasurer, it was soon 
found that in various services, and espe- 
cially in counting money and in detecting 
counterfeits, women were altogether su- 
perior to men. It was a common occur- 
rence that when the cashier, the tc!lers 
and chiefs of divisions were in doubt as to 
the genuineness of a note, they would go 











to a woman money-counter to decide for | 


them. A man will examine a suspicious 
note very carefully, will compare it with 
a note like it that he knows to be genuine, 
to see whether there is any difference in 
the two, and, being in doubt, he will go to 
an expert woman. She will glance at the 
note and say, ‘It’s a counterfeit.’ She is 
asked, *‘Why do you call it a counterfeit?’ 
Her answer will simply be, ‘‘Because.” 
She knows that she has decided correctly, 
but she can give no reason why or how she 
knows. 

‘Having said a great deal in woman’s 


| favor, I frankly admit that she has fail- 


ings. She talks too much, often talking 


| without saying anything. Whoever talks 


much must be wise indeed, or some of the 
talk will be nonsense. Then she has little 
regard for punctuali'y. She will heed- 


less!y gossip with another gossip, when | 
she knows that at that very hour she has | 


an engagement. But when you come to 
strike a balance of good and vad qualities, 
the credit side will show a large balance 
in the woman's favor. 

*T am conscious that I have done some 
good in the world, and that I have not 
lived entirely in vain; but the fact that [ 
first introduced women as clerks into a de- 
partment of the National Government at 
Washington is the one act of my life with 
which | am entirely satisfied, aud in which 
I feel an honest pride.” 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 

The programme for the coming meeting 
of the Women's National Council, so far 
as completed is as follows: 

Sunday: Rev. Ida C. Hultin, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Riggs House, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Rev. Myla F. Tupper, La Porte, 
Ind.; Rev. Mary A. Safford, Sioux City, lowa; 
Rev. Louise S. Baker, Nantucket, Mass. 

Women in Charities and Philanthropies : 

President’s Address, Frances KE. Willard. 

‘State Control and Social Care of Dependent 
Classes; Woman's Share in the Work.’’ Anna 
Garlin Spencer, 195 Broadway, Providence, 
R. I. 

Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, Danville, N. Y. 

“The Need of Women in Public Institutions,” 
Dr. Rose Wright Bryan, 130 West 43d Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 

‘Duties of our People tothe Dependent Races,”’ 
Alice C. Fletcher. 

Mrs. Thomas A. Ilendricks, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. Harriet A. Townsend, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Industrial Status : 

‘Occupations of Women of To-Day.’’ Mary 
F. Seymour, 38 Park Row, New York City. 

«The Illinois Woman's Alliance,’’ Corinne 8. 
Brown, Woodlawn Park, III. 

Temperance : 

Mrs. Mary T. Lathrop, Jackson, Mich. 

‘The Temperance Temple,’’ Matilda B. Carse, 
161 La Salle Street, Chicago. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Hyde Park, Mass. 

Mrs. James B. Hobbs, 343 La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago. 

Miss Mary Allen West, 161 La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 

Mrs. Caroline B. Buell, 161 LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. 

Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, Cataract, Ind. 

Women in Religious Work : 

‘Women's Status in the Church To-Day.”’ 
Rev. Myla F. Tupper, La Porte, Ind. 

**Women in the Methodist Church,’’ Miss Jane 
M. Bancroft, 339 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, O. 

‘The Occidental Board of Foreign Missions,”’ 
Mrs. E. V. Robbins, 824 Powell Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Education : 

“Co-educating a Part of Co-education,’’ Mrs. 
Lucinda H. Stone, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

“A New Phase of Woman’s Education in 
America—Barnard College.’’ Mrs. Annie Nathan 
Meyer, 749 Madison Ave., New York City, N. Y. 

**A Review of Recent Books on Education of 
Women,”’ Miss Helen Webster, Lynn, Mass. 

‘Married Women in the Public Schools,’’ 
Mary A. Ripley, Kearney, Neb. 

Christine Ladd Franklin, 1400 Linden Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 

The Idea of Association as Applied to Modern 
Society : 

“The Woman's Club,”’ Ella Dietz Clymer, 148 
E. 18th Street, New York City. 

Mrs. Jennie C. Croly, 253 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

“The Moral Influence of Women's Associa- 
tions,’’ Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown, 87 Chest- 
nut Street, East Orange, N. J. 

‘The Isabella Association,’’ Dr. Julia Holmes 
Smith, Chicago. 

“The Board of Lady Managers of the Colum- 
bian Exposition,’’ Mrs. Bertha Honore Palmer, 
Chicago. 

Wimodaughsis. 

The Political Enfranchisement of Women: 

‘The Campaign in South Dakota,’ Mrs. Mary 
Seymour Howell, 154 Hamilton St., Albany, N.Y. 

‘*Women in the Farmers’ Alliance,’’ Miss Mary 
E. Leat, 335 Wabash Ave., Wichita, Kansas. 

Miscellancous : 

‘What do the Signs of the Time Signify ?’’ 
Mrs. Antoinette Van Hoesen Wakeman, Chicago 
Evening Post, Chicago, Il. 
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THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


| The Woman’s Nationa! Council of the 

United States, organized in the spring of 

1888, will hold the first of the triennial 

meetings provided for by its constitution 

from February 22 to February 25 inclusive. 
| The meetings will be held in Albaugh’s 
| Opera House, Washington, D. C. They 
| will open with a religious meeting on Sun- 
day, and continue through the three fol- 
| lowing days,—in all, seven public sessions. 
| Eleven of the most important national 
| organizations of women in the United 
| States have, since its organization, entered 
the Council, and it is hoped that many 
more will do so before the meeting in 
| February. 
| So soon as any organization enters the 
Council, its president becomes an acting 
vice-president in the Council, and it has 
also the right to appoint one person to 
represent it on the Executive Board. This 
board includes the general officers of the 
Council, together with the presidents of 
all organizations belonging to it, and one 
delegate besides its president from every 
organization. ‘This board constitutes also 
a Committee of Arrangements for the first 
triennial meeting of the Council. 

All National organizations of women in- 
terested in the advancement of women’s 
| work in education, philanthropy, reform, 

and social culture, who have not yet en- 


February meeting. ‘To the end that no 
organization meeting the requirements 
specitied in the constitution of the N - 
tional Council shall fail to receive an invi- 


respondence with such bodies is solicited 
by the officers of the Council. The cor- 
responding secretary of the Council will 
gludly answer all inquiries addressed to 
her, and will see that every provision is 
made for the appropriate representation 
on the programme of the Council of all 
departments of work in whose prosecution 
the women of the country have effected 
national organizations,—that is, to quote 
from the constitution of the Council, ‘‘or- 
ganizations national either in scope or in 
value.” 

A special call, indicating the exact dates 
and hours of the public and executive ses- 
sions, together with an outline of the pro- 
gramme, will soon appear. 

FRANCES E. WILLARD, Pres. 
Mary F. EASTMAN, Sec’y. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Cor. Sec’y. 

343 N. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


DORCHESTER.—The League proposes to 
bring the question of woman suffrage 
before the different religious societies of 
Ward 24, as far as possible. ‘To this end 
correspondence has already begun. Four 
churches have responded favorably. The 
first meeting will be in Neponset, Mon- 
day, Jan. 12, at the Church of the Unity, 
of which Rev. Mr. Hosmer .is pastor. 
Lucy Scone and H. B. Blackwell will ad- 
dress the meeting. The second will be 
held Monday evening, Jan. 19, in Dorches- 
ter Hall, the place of worship of Bethany 
Church, of which Rev. Charles C. Kellogg 
is pastor. H. B. Blackwell and Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell will address the meeting. 
Future dates will be announced from time 
to time. lhe meetings are free. ‘The 
public is invited, and opponents are wel- 
come. 


Boston.—The League held its annual 
meeting January 7, at 3 Park Street, Mr. 
John L. Whiting in the chair. Mrs. H. A. 
Burr was chosen secretary pro tem. The 
following officers were elected for the com- 
ing year: 

President—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Vice-Presidents—Henry B. Blackwell, John L. 
Whiting. 

Secretary—Mrs. L. Judson Cloudman. 

Treasurer—C. Wilde. 

Business Committee—Miss Anna M. Whiting, 
Miss Harriet H. Lemist, Mrs. L. Judson Cloud- 
man. 


The treasurer’s report showed $72 in the 
treasury. It was voted to send to the 
Legislature a formal petition in the name 
of the League, and signed by its president 
and secretary, asking for municipal wom- 
an suffrage, and to recommend all the 
other Leagues to do the same. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE ANTHONY 
STATUE. 


GALVA, Henry Co., ILL. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 
Since Nov. 26, 1890, the following sums 
have been received to apply to the fund, 
now being raised, to obtain a portrait bust 














Highest of all in Leavening Power.—U. S. Gov't Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 


tered the Council, are still earnestly solic- | 
ited to send fraternal delegates to the | 


TURDAY, JANUARY 10, 1891. 








tation to send such fraternal delegates, cor- | 








| only. 
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of Susan B. Anthony, to be placed in the | SP ECIAL NOTICES. 


Gallery of Eminent Women at the World's 


Fair in Chicago in 1893: 


Mrs. L. A. Demmon, Mt. Carroll, Il...$1.00 
Miss R. E. Newell, Council Bluffs, la... .25 
Mr. 8. D. Rohrer, Council Bluffs, Ila... .25 
Mrs. Jennie Wright, Orion, Ill ...... - 60 
Mrs. Mary 8S. Wright, Moline, Ill ..... .50 
Mrs. Eliza Spencer, Wilmington, Vt... 1.00 
Mrs. Sarah A. Dupuis, Savanna, Ill.... 1.00 
Mrs. Wright, Convoy, Ohio.......... +. 10 


Mary E. Ho_mes, Treas. 





DOES EXPERIENCE COUNT? 
It does, in every line of business, and especially 
in compounding and preparing medicines. This 


is illustrated in the great superiority of Hood's | 


Sarsaparilla over other preparations, as shown by 
the remarkable cures it has accomplished, 

The head of the firm of C. 1. Hood & Co. is a 
thoroughly competent and experienced pharma- 
cist, having devoted his whole life to the study 
and actual preparation of medicines. He is also 
a member of the Massachusetts and American 
Pharmaceutical Associations, and 
actively devoted to supervising the preparation of, 
and managing the connected with, 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. 

Hence the superiority and peculiar merit of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla is built upon the most sub- 
stantial foundation. In its preparation there is 
represented all the knowledge which modern re- 
search in medical science has developed, com- 
bined with long experience, brain-work, and 
experiment. It is only necessary to give this 
medicine a fair trial to realize its great curative 
value. 


business 





Winter is the time of the fiery steed and the 
sleigh, and of the pretty girl in her furs, and of 


| Woman Suffrage 


continues | 


the young man. Now, he who is without a horse 
feels himself lost, and straightway hires one at | 


the nearest livery. 
window for his arrival, and hails it with joy. 
Together, bundled in buffalo robes, they glide 
along under the stars to the music of the merry 
bells. “Ah! there is Tom Green with his bay 
mare. See me do him up."’ They strike a forty 
clip and are forging ahead, when the trotter slips 
and plunges, and comes down to a wobbly walk. 
‘See there,”’ ‘Tom cries, ‘“‘he has cast a shoe.”’ 
The young man sees his evening's sport at an 
end, and sorrowfully turns homeward. 
skies have lost their rosy hue. How 
seems! Our young man’s face is so long that he 
would strike his toe against it if he walked. The 
pretty girl shares his disappointment, and thinks 
“it is too bad.’’ Tom swears inwardly, and 
vows that the livery man will get no pay for the 
rig. 
starts for the livery man. ‘See here! what do 
you mean by giving me a horse in such poor 
shape that his shoe comes off in driving half a 
mile? 
and he departs full of wrath. Next day the 
livery man meanders to his blacksmith: ‘Jack! 


Leaving the pretty girl at her domicile, he | 


The pretty girl waits at the | 


The | 
cold it | 


This is the last horse I will hire of you,”’ | 


what kind of nails did you put on my horse’s | 


Per 


shoes with? Were they the Putnam, as usual? 
“To tell the truth, they were not. I have made 
it a practice to use the Putnam nail, except in 
winter, when Iam sharpening so often that any 
cheap nail, will hold for a few days.”’ “Jack! 
they will not. 
you have lost one also, if you do not change 
back to your former nail. The only nail fit to 
use at any season is the HO'T FORGED PUT- 
NAM. It cannot split or sliver in driving as all 
other nails are liable todo. You cannot afford 
to save half a cent in shoeing a horse (which is 
all you could save by using the cheapest nail in 
the market) and run the risk of losing your 
reputation by having vour shoes come off or dis- 
abling some horse with a split nail.’’ Send to the 
Putnam Nail Co., Neponset, Boston, Mass., for 
samples, ete. 





Hous Street Turnatre.—“A Straight Tip,” 
John J. MeNally’s farce comedy, returns to the 
Hollis Street Theatre next Monday, for one week 


for horse-racing, with its attendant features, 
dealing in a pleasant way with the theatrical 
agent, and a number of young persons suffering 
from more or less violent attacks of love, has 
been everywhere received with great favor. The 
organization is an excellent one, with James T. 
Powers at its head, who for years was the leading 
comedian at the New York Casino. Then there 
are Pete Dailey, John Sparks, the famous Clipper 
Quartet, Emma Hanley, the ‘“‘Midget Jockey,” 
and a score or more of merry-makers. The fun 
is wholesome, and the production is designed for 


I have lost a good customer, and | 


This merry and satirical skit on the craze | 


for the entertainment of audiences of the best | 


class. 





Girone Tueatre. — ‘The Red Hussar,” a 
comic opera by Stephens and Solomon, will be 
heard for the first time in this city at the Globe 
Theatre, beginning on Monday. This opera 
had a run of nearly 250 nights at the Lyric 
Theatre, London, and 125 nights at Palmer's 
Theatre, New York. ‘The star of the company 
will be Miss Marie Tempest, who has gained 
much popularity both in London and New York. 
She will appear in her original character, Kitty 
Carroll, and will be supported by Mr. Charles 
Bassett, the well-known tenor, and a strong 
company. 





Be sure to try the delicious hot and cold 
drinks at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place. 





‘Tue doctor said my faith in Johnson’s Ano- 
dyne Liniment was correct,’’ writes a lady friend. 


HOW OLD IS MY BABY ? 
If you will send us the 
= name and address of any 
baby born in 1885 or 1886 
and a postage stamp, we 
will mail that child a sam- 
ple copy of ** Our Little 
Ones and the Nurs- 
ery,’? the most beautiful 
magazine in the world for 
little people. Address 


BUSSELL PUBLISHING C0., 36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 




















New England Women's Club. — Monday 
Jan. 12, at 3.301’. M. Short Papers on Clubs and 
their Characteristics. 





Sunday Meeting for Women.—Women’s Ed- 
ucational and Industrial Union, 98 Boylston Street. 
Jan. 11, at 3 ¥. M., Mrs. Phebe M. Kendall will read 
her essay, entitled “Quakers.” All women invited. 














Fiorida.—House to let, furnished, for the winter, 
or longer. ELiza A. CLAPP, Gainesville, Fla. 





Boston Chaperon and Shopping Bureau.— 
Address, oy letter, 3 Park Street, Koom 7. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. Lowest mar- 
ket prices. Expert buyers. Strangers accompanied 
and advised at a moderate charge. For interview, 
54 Bowdoin Street, opposite state House. Send 
for circular. 





Notice —We now furnish our 16 column monthly 
aper at 5 cents a year in clubs of 
100, sent to one address. Send 11 cents in rtamps to 
pay portage on 100 “Sample Copies,” and get up a 
elub, THe Wirness, Fravkforr, Ky. 





Wanted.—To correspond with three intelligent 
girls with agreeable manners and refined ta: tes who 
would like to secure a real home in the suburbs 
of Boston. Address, ‘Real Home,” WoOMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office. 





An Experienced Dressmaker wants engage- 
ments by the day in private families. Apply at 
46 Myrtle Street 





The Woman's Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





The Ladies’ Physiological Institute will be- 
gin its forty-tirst year with a course of eight lectures, 
to be given Tnursdays ia October and November, at 
3 P. M., in Wesievan Hall, 36 Bromfield St. 








Mra. Macdon.: ell wishes to inform her friends 
and the public that she ha~ now received all her new 
Importations of Fall Glove-, both Kid and Suede, in 
Mousquetai e and Foster lacing. Special attention 
given to fitting extra small bands. 





Ladies from all parts of the U. 8. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.U. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 


The National Subscription Bureau supplies 
newspapers and maguzines at lowest club rates, and 
books at low prices. To teachers, clergymen, public 
libraries, clubs and reading associations, the bureaw 
offers special advantages. Attention given to Chau- 
tauqua Literature, and to works for teachers and 
writers. Send for circulars. NATIONAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION BURKAU, 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
E. 8. HATCH, Manager. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, 
No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 








A Warning 


To Horst-Owners. 


The Split Nail in this Shoe seriously lamed 
the horse from which it was recently taken in 
Worcester, Mass. One point of the nail came 
out in the proper place for clenching, and so 
deceived the blacksmith who shod the horse. 
The other point went in the direction shown 
in the illustration, piercing the tender part of 
the foot called the “quick,” from which the 
horse was made unfit for use nearly two weeks. 

This is not an unusual case. The same thing 
is happening almost gg <4 day in various parts 
of the country. Many times the results are 


fatal to the horse. The cause is easily ex- 
plained, These nails are made by machinery, and 


are Cold- Rolled, 
Pressed, DANG OU Cut, or 
Sheared. Iron treated in this manner is almost 
certain to Split, Sliver, or Break when it is driven 
into a horse’s hard hoof. Many Blacksmiths use 
them because they are cheap. They are not Hot- 
Forged and Hammer-Pointed, as some dealers 
falsely claim. 


The Putnam Nail 


CANNOT SPLIT, SLIVER OR BREAK, 

It is the only Hot-Forged and Hammer- 
Pointed Horseshoe Nail in the World made 
by machinery in precisely the same manner 
as the old-fashioned hand-made nail. 

The United States Government protects the 
process of their manufacture through patents, 
and other firms who make or advertise a 
Horseshoe Nail as here described, are guilty 
of infringement and DECEIVING THE PUBLIC, 

AS YOU VALUE YOUR HORSE, 
insist on your Blacksmith’s using the 
PUTNAM. It is Absolutely Safe. 


For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. 
Sample free by mail. Mention this paper. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass, 


Most Worthy Books fur Purchase 


CHOICE AND POPULAR ALTO SONGS. 
33 songs—each one a Gem. Price, $1, in heavy 
paper, $1.25 in boards, and $2 in gilt binding. 


THE SONGS OF IRELAND. 
A new and carefully revised collection of the best 
and most celebrated Irish songs. Some of the best 
melodies in existence, and bright, spirited words, 
66 songs. Price, $1, in heavy paper, $1.25 in boards, 
and $2 in gilt binding. 


CHOICE SONG COLLECTIONS. ) 





SONG CLASSICS. Vol. 1, 50 songs 
SONG CLASSICS. Vol. 2, o mw 
SONG CLASSICS. Low Voices, ge * 


CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, . . #& “ 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS,LowV’ecs40 


$2.00, 
All are Valuable Collections of the 


PIANO CLASSICS. Vol.1, . 4pieces 
PIANO CLASSICS. Vol.2, . 31 * 
CLASSICAL PIANIST. . . 4 “* 
POPULAR DANCE COLLECTN, 66 sad 
POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION, 66 ad 
OPERATIC PIANO COLLECT’N, 19 operas. J 
Churchill’s BIRTHDAY BOOK of EMINENT Com- 
POSERS. A handsome and useful book, $1.00. 


Any book mafied postpaid for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin Street 


CLASSIC BARITONE AND BASS, 33“ 3 

CLASSIC TENOR SONGS, 3% | 

GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO + e508 

SING, hin 2 2" >, ae. = > 22 

CHOICE PIANO CotLEcTIons. | =223 
~ 


Price of Each Book, $1.00. 
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